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ARCHITECTS BENEVOLENT 


SOCIETY. 
Patkon—Sir Robert Smirke, R.A. 
Preswent—Sydney Smirke, Esq. A.R.A. 
5 TKUSTEES. 
Sir Charles Barry, R.A. Charles Robert Cockerell, Esq. 
Philip Hardwick, Esq. R.A. R.A. 
T REASURER—William Tite, Esq. F.R.S. M.P. 

The List of Subscribers and Anntal Report may be obtained of the 
Hon. Secretary. Subscriptions will be received by WILLIAM TITE 
Esq. St. Helen’s-place, the Treasurer ; or by Mr. GOULD, the Collector, 
52, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 

J. TURNER, Hon. Secretary, 15, Wilton-street. 


HE BUILDERS’ BALL, in AID of the 


FUNDS of the BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
will take place at WILLIS’S ROOMS, St. James's, on the 16th of 
FEBRUARY next. 

COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Mr. Stanley Bird Mr. D. Nicholson, jun. 
Mr. J. Chapman Mr. J. Soward 
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Mr. C. Brown 

Mr. W. 8. Burton 
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Mr. A. E. Edwardes 


Mr. J. G. Pilcher 
Mr. E. L. Price 

Mr. A. A. Robinson 
Mr. C. Richardson 
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Me. C. D. Sewell 
Mr. A. Smith 

Mr. 8. J. Stephens 
Mr. A. H. Stanbury 
Mr. W. Stirling 
Mr. E. H. Todé 

Mr. S. Trickett 

Mr. 8S. Venables 
Mr. J. Wagstaff 
Mr. J. Watson 

Mr. W. Wood 
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Mr. J.N. Helling 

Mr. RK, Hickman 

Mr. T. Howard, jun. 

Mr, J. Jay 

Mr. W. H. Jackson 

Gentlemen desirous of promoting the interests of the Institution 

by becoming Stewards, will be pleased to forward their names to the 
Hon. Sec. Mr. JOSEPH BIRD, 10, Hanover Cottages, Regent’s-park ; 
or to Mr. A. G. HARRIS, ‘at the Office, 19, Southampton-street, 
Bloomsbury.—Double Tickets, 21s. ; Lady's ditto 8s. ; Gentleman's 
ditto, 14s. ; including Refreshments. 


ARADAY’S CHRISTMAS LECTURES 


at the ROYAL INSTITUTION.—The “ CHEMICAL NEWS” 
(Edited by William Crookes) contains verbatim Reports of these Lec- 
tures, copiously illustrated with ieee Price 3d. weekly. 
Order of “ bookseller or newsagen 
ffice—Red Lion-court, Fieet-street, London, E.C, 
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UILDERS BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTION.—An ELECTION of Pensioners will take place in 
MAY next (1860). Candidates may obtain forms of application (to 
be returned on or before 24th FEBRUARY), at the Offices, 19, South- 
ampton-street, Bloomsbury. Pensions, 242. per annum for Males, and 
202. for Females. Subscriptions are earnestly requested, and will be 
thankfully received by the Treasurer, Mr. George Bird, 38, Edgware- 
road ; the Secretary, at the Office ; and the Bankers, Sir Samuel Scott, 

Bart. Cavendish-square, A. G. HARRIS, Secretary. 

January, 1860. 


RANCH COMMITTEEof the BUILDERS’ 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION for the EASTERN DISTRICT 
of the METROPOLIS.—The FIRST MEETING will be held at 
CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOLS, STRATFORD, Essex, on TUESDAY 
next, January 10th, 1860, at FIVE o'clock p.m. precisely, to inaugurate 
the recently-appointed Branch Committee for the Eastern District 
ot the Metropolis, and other business connected with its formation, &c. 
when all who are interested in the welfare and progress of the Insti- 
tution are earnestly requested by the directors to attend. 
January, 1860. A. G. HARRIS, Secretary. 


CHOOL for MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING, and SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION, at the 
COLLEGE, Chester. 

In addition to English and Mathematics, all the Pupils are taught 
Drawing suitable for the Architect or Engineer; and, in the Labora- 
tory, the Principles as well as the Practice of Chemistry. 

The Use of Tools, the Constructicn ot Machinery, and the Principles 
of Mechanism may be studied in the various Workshops of the 
School. 

French and German are taught to all who desire it, without any 
extra charge. 

Chemical Analyses undertaken; Steam-engines and Machinery 
examined and reported upon ; and Mechanism designed for special 
purposes. 3 

For further particulars apply to the Rev. 


Ls A 
HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 

On WEDNESDAY, JANUARY ilth, 1860, at EIGHT p.m. a 
LECIURE will be delivered in the Theatre on “The Norman Archi- 
tecture of Canterbury Cathedral.” By Sir Walter C. James, Bart. 

Subscribers and artist-workmen may obtain cards of the attendant 
in the Gallery of the Architectural Museum ; at the Office of “ The 
Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; or by letter to the Honorary 
Secretary, at 13, Stratford-piace, W. 

GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, A.R.A. Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, F.S.A. Hon. Sec. 


A 

{/VENING CLASSES, ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC.—WINTER SESSION.—The CLASSES in Arith- 
metic, Chemistry, Drawing, Grammar and English Composition, 
Natural History, Geology, Physics, French and German; also a 
Ladies’ French and German Class, will RE-COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
the 9th of JANUARY.—For further information and tickets apply to 

Mr. COUSENS, at the Institution. 


HE METROPOLITAN BUILDING 


ACT, 1855, Sec. 33.—The INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS hereby give Notice,that an EXAMINATION of PERSONS 
desirous of obtaining a CERTIFICATE of COMPETENCY to perform 
the duties of DISTRICT SURVEYOR, will take place at the Rooms 
of the Institute, No. 9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square,on TUESDAY, 
the 24th day of JANUARY, at ELEVEN o’clock in the forenoon. 
Persons desirous to be examined must, on or before FRIDAY, the 
13th day of JANUARY, send an application, which must be accom- 
panied by a statement, according to a form to be previously obtained 
at the rooms of the Institute. Cc. C. NELSON }a n. Be 

January 2nd, 1860. T. HAYTER LEwis, § #° nana 


HE WORKMEN’S INSTITUTE and 
BENEFIT CLUB, 239, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W.; and 34, YORK- 
ROAD, LAMBETH, 8. 
Presment—His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, K.a. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
x Hon. 








. ARTHUR RIGG, Chester. 














Earl de Grey and Ripon Lord John Russell, 
Earl Spencer 

Right Hon. Lord Ebury 
Lord Overstone 


wp. 
night Hon. Lord John Manners, 


TRUSTEES. 
Baron Rothschild, M.P. 
John Lubbock, es. F.R.S. 
Jervo'se Smith, esq. 
TxKrasuRER—St. Leger Glyn, esq. 
With a Committee of twenty Gentlemen and six District 
Representatives. 

This Institution has been established for the welfare of workmen of 
all classes, by providing for them Reading-r.oms and Libraries, and 
Houses of Call for those out of work, and by enabling them, through 
the Benefit Club, to make provision in sickness and old age, without 
resorting to a public-house, The Institution is intended to be self- 
supporting, but it requires aid in its early stage; therefore, all who 
wish well to the working mazi are earnestly solicited to afford it their 
support: to enable which, subscriptions will be received by Messrs, 
Smith, Payne, & Smith, 1, Lombard-street, E.C.; Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills, & Co. 67, Lombard-street, E.C. ; Messrs. Lubbock, Foster, & Co. 
Mansion House-street, E.C.; and by the Honorary Secretaries, Conrad 
Wilktnson, esq. Beckenham, Kent, and G. J. Bowyer, esq. 43, Ampthill- 
square, N.W. 

The rules of the Benefit Club are now ready, and may be obtained 
at weiner of the bennches, os as above. 


Thomas Baring, esq. M.P. 
William Gladstone, esq. 
H, E. Gurney, esq. 





 EOTURES to WORKING MEN.— 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, JERMYN-STREET.— 

The SECOND COURSE of SIX LECTURES on METALS, by Dr. 
PERCY, F.RS, will be commenced on MONDAY, JANUARY 16th, 


| at EIGHT p. 


Tickets A re be obtained, by working men only, on MONDAY, 9th 


COMPETITIONS. 
O ARCHITECTS.— PUBLIC BUILD- 


INGS, ROSS, Herefordshire—The Committee of the Ross 
Corn Exchange, Public Rooms, and Markets Company, Limited, are 
desirous of receiving DESIGNS forthe above purpose. The entire cost 
of the buildings (including fittings, painting and decorations, archi- 
tect’s commission, and clerk of works), mus' not exceed 2,7502. The 
buildings must comprise a cern exchange (which will be occasionally 
used as a concert-room, to seat 600 persons), a butter and poultry 
market for eighty standings, a reading-room, library and class-room, 
also rooms for hall-keeper, and all necessary conveniences. The 
plans, elevations, and sections must be all drawn to a uniform scale of 
8 feet to an inch, and be accompanied by a detailed specification of 
the works, as well as a definite estimate of the cost. The coramittee 
(who will be assisted by a professional architect), will award a pre- 
mium of 502. for the best design, and 202. for the second best design, 
the premiated designs to become the absolute property of the com- 
mittee, but the committee reserve to themselves the right of rejecting 
the whole of the designs if in their judgment there should not be any 
one suitable for the purposes intended, or any that are not in con- 
formity with the foregoing stipulations. If the author of either of 
the premiated designs should be engaged by the committee to super- 
intend the execution of the works, the premium will be merged in a 
commission to be agreed upon. The designs to be sent (free of ex- 
pense), to J. W. R. HALL, Esq. Springfield, Ross, on or before the 
20th day of FEBRUARY, 1860, without the autnor’s name but with a 
motto. A sealed letter bearing the motto, and containing the author's 
name and address, to accompany each design.—A plan of the site may 
be seen and other particulars obtained, of Mr. FREDERICK 
GORDON, Hon. Sec, at the Office of Mr. MINETT, the Solicitor to the 
Company. 
Ross, December 31, 1859. 


Cc 7’ 
O _ ARCHITECTS. — CHESTERFIELD 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS.—Plans, with specifications, are re- 
quired for the rebuilding of these Schools. The cost of the building, 
with offices, not to exceed 1,2007. It must be plain, containing two 
rooms, each for 240 children, and a class-room to each, and according 
to the plans of committee of council. A sketch of the ground may 
be obtained by application to the Rev. A. POOLE, Trinity Parsonage, 
Chesterfield, to whom plans may be sent, on or before the Ist of 
FEBRUARY next.—The managers intend to be at liberty either to 
give a premium of 102, to the succesful competitor, or to avail them- 
selves of his services in carrying out his own plan. 
—Chesterfield, January 2, 1360. 








CONTRACTS. | 
AR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT. — 


NOTICE to BUILDERS.—TENDERS are reyuired for the 
ERECTION of a NEW STAGE, with TWO CRANES, at the Royal 
Laboratory, Priddy’s Hard, Gosport, in the county of Hants. Parties 
desiring to Tender for the erection of these works, must leave their 
names at the Royal Engineer Otlice, at Gosport, on or before the 16th 
day of JANUARY, 1860, and pay the sum of half a guinea for the bills 
of quantities, which will be forwarded to each party as soom as pre- 

ared by the Government surveyors. 
Royal Eugineer Office, Portsmouth, January 4th, 1860. 


Ore RAILWAY COMPANY.— 


PUNJAUB RAILWAY.—The Directors of this Company are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the SUPPLY of 6,500 TONS of 
RAILS, and 700 TONS of FISHING PIECES. The specifications may 
be obtained upon application at the Offices of T. A. YARROW, C.E, 
the Company’s Consuiting Engineer, Greshain House, Uld Broad-street, 
London, E.C. on and after MONDAY, the 2nd of JANUARY, 1860, 
The Tenders, in sealed covers and addressed to the Directors, are to be 
lodged at the Company’s Offices before TEN o’clock on TUESDAY, the 
10th of JANUARY. The Directors do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender.—By order of the Board, 

THOMAS BURNELL, Secretary, 
Scinde Railway Offices, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
December 31, 1859. 


YO MILITARY CONTRACTORS and 


BUILDERS.—WANTED, an ESTIMATE for the ERECTION 
of a FRAMED WOODEN SHED, 150 feet long, 35 feet wide, and 
15 feet high ; slated roof, boarded floor, and sliding sash-doors in front, 
Further particulars on application to Capt. DRESSER ROGERS, 
Hanover- park, Peckham. 


O BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required 

for the ERECTION of a NEW FARM-HOUSE and BUILDINGS 

= Reef Lincolnshire. Drawings and specifications may be seen at 

YNE’S, Saxilby, near Lincoln, to whom Tenders are to be sent 

ro a aan the 18th day of JANUARY, 1860. The lowest or any 
Tender will not necessarily be accepted. 


OROUGH of NEWCASTLE-UPON - 


TYNE.—ERECTION of a LARGE CRANE.—To IRON- 
MASTERS and MANUFACTURERS.—The Cranage Committee of the 
Corporation are ye to receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of 
a large SIXTY-TUN CRANE, on the Public Quay, at Newcastle, 
similar to that constructed at Hull Docks, guaranteed to lift sixty 
tons, to swing weight 30 feet clear of the quay, and according to the 
plan and specification. 

To BUILDER3, CONTRACTORS, and OTHERS.—The same Com- 
mittee invite TENDERS for the EXCAVATION, PILING, and 
MASONWORK requisite for the FOUNDATIONS "of such CRANE, 
according to the plan and specification. The plans 2nd specifications 
above referred to may be seen on application to Mr. THOMAS 
BRYSON, Town-surveyor, at his Office, in the Townhall-buildings, on 
and after WEDNESDAY, the 4th JANUARY next. Sealed aenders, 
addressed to the Cranage Committee, will be received at the Town- 
clerk’s Office up to SATURDAY, the 21st day of JANUARY next. The 
Committee do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender, 

By order, JOHN CLAYTON, Town-clerk, 
Guildhall, Weoaalte, ‘Detmuier 29, 1859. 

















inst. from TEN to FOUR o’clock, upon payment of a fee 
of 6d. each. Fach applicant is requested to bring his name, address, 
and occupation, written on a piece of paper, for which the ticket will 
be exchanged, TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 








[For remainder of Contracts see neat page, 








THE BUILDER. 


[Jan. 7, 1860. 








CONTRACTS. 
O BUILDERS. — CONGREGATIONAL 


& CHAPEL, IPSWICH.—Persons willing to offer a TENDER for 
ERECTING: a NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL in Museum- 
street, Ipswich, may see the drawings and specification on application 
at my ’ Office, on and after MONDAY, JANUARY 9th, 1860. 

Sealed Tenders to be delivered to me before TEN o'clock a.m. on 
MONDAY, JANUARY 16th. The Trustees will not bind themselves 
to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

FREDERICK BARNES, Architect, 

Lower Brook-street, Ipswich, January 2, 1860. 

IMPROVE- 


LANELLY HARBOUR 


MENTS.—To CONTRACTORS for WORKS.—The Commissioners 
are ready to receive TENDERS for the EXECUTION of a TIDAL 
RESERVOIR, of about 13 acres, with sluice gates; also culverts for 
diverting the Culé stream. The works comprise three contracts. The 
plans and specifications may be seen at the Harbour Office on and 
after the 20th day of JANUARY, 1860. Separate sealed Tenders 
oF Sath-contract to be sent in by the 2nd day of FEBRUARY, 1860. 
The Commisianers do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest or 
any Tenders.—For further pastigulane apply to J. R. LUCKRAFT, 
R.N. Harbour Master ; or, R. W. JONES, Civil Engineer, Loughon. 

Harbour Office, Lianelly, 3rd January, 1860. 


ARISH CHURCH, STANTON-BY- 


DALE.—Persons desirous of offering TENDERS tor the RE- 
SEATING and ERECTING a NEW CHANCEL ARCH, and other 
REPAIRS, to the above church, may see the plans and specification 
on apvlication to the Rev. J. G. HOWARD, Stanton Rectory, from 
the 9th to the 24th instant, on which day Tenders must be sent in. 
Duplicate plans may also be seen at my Office. The committee do 
not bind themselves to accept the lowest Tender. 

ROBERT BARBER, Architect. 
Eastwood, Nottingham, January 3, 1860. 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS. — The 


Governors of the King School, Sherborne, are ready to receive 
TENDERS for the ERECTION of a new SCHOOL-HOUSE with 
Dormitories. The plans and specifications will lie for inspection in 
the School Library on and after MONDAY, JANUARY 16, and the 
Tenders are to be delivered on or before JANUARY the 30th, either 
to WILLIAN FFOOKS, Esq. or the Rev. H. D. HARPER. The 
Governors do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender, and security will be required for the proper fulfilment of any 
contract that may be entered into.—For further particulars apply to 
the Rev. H. D. HARPER, King School, Sherborne; or to the Archi- 
tect, WILLIAM SLATER, Esq. 4, Carlton Chambers, Regent-street, 
London. 


O AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS. — 


MIDDLESEX INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. —TENDERS are re- 
quested by the Committee of Visitors, for certain WORKS at Felt- 
ham, on the County Industrial School Estate, consisting of a 
suitable manure pump, with relief valves, and other arrangements, 
cast-iron pipes for distributing, to be laid underground, hydrants, &c, 
all to be fixed complete. Plans, specifications, conditions of contract, 
and forms of Tender, may be inspected at the Offices of the Architects, 
Messrs. BANKS & BARRY, on and after TUESDAY, JANUARY 3; 
and Tenders, in the prescribed form, are to be addressed to me, at the 
County Offices, 6, John-street, Bedford-row, on or before the 4th day 
of FEBRUARY next, at FOUR o'clock, p.m. The Committee do not 
pledge themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender, 

CHARLES WRIGHT, Clerk to the Visitors, 
Dated this 2nd day of January, 1860. 


OUTH MIDDLESEX VOLUNTEER 


RIFLE CORPS.—To BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—The 
Commandant and Committee will meet at Beaufort House, North- 
end, Fulham, on TUESDAY, the 10th instant, at SIX o'clock, to 
receive TENDERS for the Additional WORKS to be executed at the 
practising ground. The plans and specification are to be seen at 
Beaufort House, and at Messrs. MOSELEY’S Office, 7, Charing Cross, 
after WEDNESDAY, the 4th instant. The Commandant and Com- 
mittee do not bind themselves to accept the lowest Tender. 


O BUILDERS.—BRIDGEND, GLAMOR- 


GANSHIRE.—The PLANS and SPECIFICATIONS for the pro- 

werd SCHOOL BUILDINGS may be seen at the Savings’ Bank, 
idgend, and at our Office at Llandaff; and any further information 

may be had from the Venerable "Archdeacon of Llandaff, at 
Bridgend, to whom the Tenders should be sent on or before the 
30th day of JANUARY, 1860, addressed as above. The lowest or any 
Tender not necessarily accepted 
PRICHARD & SEDDON, Diocesan Architects, 

Llandaff, and 6, Whitehall, London. 























POSTPONEMENT OF TIME FOR RECEIVING TENDERS. 
ORETON-IN-THE-MARSH PARISH 
CHURCH.—BUILDERS willing to CONTRACT for a NEW 
TOWER and SPIRE to the above Church may see the conditions, 
specifications, and plans on and after MONDAY, the 19th of DECEM- 
BER, between the hours ef TEN a.m. aud FOUR p.m. by application 
to T. COMMELINE, Ksq. Moreton-in-the-Marsh. TENDERS (sealed, 
endorsed, and addressed to the Building Committee) to be de- 
livered to T. COMMELINE, Esq. not later than TUESDAY, the 31st 
of JANUARY, 1860, at THREE p.m. The lowest or any of the 
Tenders not necessarily accepted. Information and bills of quantities 
can be obtained by applying to the Architects, Messrs, POULTON & 
WOODMAN, Reading. . 





EBUILDING of STAPLETON WORK- 


HOUSE.—Builders are informed that the QUANTITIES for 
the above Workhouse have been TAKEN OUT, and may be had on 
application to Mr. J. A. CLARK, 33, Broad-quay, Bristol, from whom, 
or from the Architects, Messrs. "MEDL AND & MABERLY, of Glou- 
cester, any further information may be obtained. 


O BUILDERS.—ENLARGEMENT of 


the CITY of BRISTOL WORKHOUSE at STAPLETON.—The 
Guardians of the Poor uf the City of Bristol give notice, that all per- 
sons who may wish to CONTRACT for EN LARGING the above 
WORKHOUSE. are required to send by post to the said Guardians, 
on or before WEDNESDAY, the llth of JANUARY, 1860, sealed 
—_ in printed forms, which may be obtained from the under- 
ed, endorsed “‘Jeuder for enlarging Stapleton Workhouse,” 
together with the names and descriptions of two responsible persons 
who will become sureties for the proper performance of the contract 
in a sum equal to one-fifth of the total amount of each Tender, 
Tenders will be opened at the meeting of the Gnardians on the 13th 
of JANUARY, 1860. The Guardians are undetermined whether they 
will contract with one party for the whvule work or enter into a eepa- 
rate contract for each different kind of work. Tenders may, therefore, 
be sent either for the whole or for a portion only of the work. Plans, 
specifications, and conditions of contract may be seen at SAINT 
PETER’S HOSPITAL, Bristol. The Guardians do not pledge them- 
selves to accept the lowest or any Tender. The Architects are Messrs, 
MEDLAND & MABERLY, of London and Gloucester.—By order of the 
Board of Guardians. . B, WILMOT, Clerk, 
2nd December, 1859, 


O ENGINEERS.—ENLARGEMENT of 


the CITY of BRISTOL WORKHOUSE at STAPLETON.—The 
Guardians of the Poor of the City of Bristol give NOTICE that all 
persons who may wish to CONTRACT for the ENGIN wef beta 
to be done in enlarging the above Workhouse, are ested to se 
by Post, to the said Guardians on or before WEDN sDAY, the 1 Th 
of JANUARY, 1860, Sealed Tenders (in forms which may be obtained 
from the undersigned) endorsed “Tender for Engineers’ Work ; en- 
ng Stapleton Workhouse,” together with the names and de- 
scription of two responsible persons who will become sureties for 
the proper performance cf the contract in a sum equal to one-fifth of 
the total amount of such Tehder. Tenders will be opened at the 
Meeting of the Guardians on the 13th of JANUARY, 1860, The 
partic’ of the Engineers’ work required, the plans, drawings, 
and specifications for enl: the said Workhouse, and the con- 
ditions of the contract, may be seen at Saint Peter’s Hospital, Bristol. 
The Guardians do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest or _ 
Tender. The Architects are Messrs, MEDLAND & MABERLY, of 
London and Gloucester,—By order of the Board of Guardians. 
December 2, 1859, W. B, WILMOT, Clerk, 








CONTRACTS. 
O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 


TENDERING for proposed ALTERATIONS and ADDITIONS to 
the VICARAGE HOUSE at Sutterton, near Boston, may see the plans 
and specifications at my Office, on and after the 10th instant. Sealed 
Tenders to be sent to me on the 25th, og to the form supplied, 

EDWARD BRO , Architect, Stamford. 
Broad-street, Stamford, Jan. 4, = 


O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 


TENDERING for the ERECTION of NATIONAL SCHOOLS for 
the parish of St. Michael, Stamford, together with a MASTER’S 
HOUSE and PLAY-GROUND FENCES, may see the plans and speci- 
fications at te: A Office, on and after the 16th instant. Sealed Tenders 
agreeably to the form supplied, to be delivered by SIX o’clock on the 
evening of the Ist of pin py! next. 

ARD BROWNING, Architect, Stamford, 
Broad-street, Stamford. Jan. 4, 1860. 


EWERS WORK.—tThe Vestry of St. Luke, 

ge gpenane will, on FRIDAY, the 13th of JANUARY, be pre- 

to receive from compe tent parties, at scheduled prices, 

PENDF RS for the EXECUTION of all SEWERS WORKS required to 

be executed in the parish, from the 1st January, 1860, to the Ist 

January, 1861. The forms of the Tender and Schedule, and. any further 

information required, can be obtained on application at my Office, in 

8t. Luke’s Workhouse, City-road, between the hours of TEN and FOUR 

o'clock, on any intermediate day. The Tenders must be delivered at 
my Office, by NOON on the above day. 

(Signed) JOHN PARSON, Vestry Clerk. 
Board Room, St. Luke’s Workhouse, City-road, Dec. 28th, 1859. 








BEISEMAKERS TRAMWAY 

EPERS, of OAK or FIR TIMBER, to any length, or 
SCANTLING, from HENRY CASTLE’S Shipbreaking Yard, Millbank, 
Westminster, 8.W. 


O CONTRACTORS of SEWERS. — For 


SALE, 15,000 or 20,000 feet of POLING BOARD.—For particu- 
lars inquire of J. BROWN, Timber Dealer, Hayes, Middlesex. 


LFRED ROSLING & SONS, beg to 
inform their Customers and the Building Trade Mae F that 
they are enabled to allow a discount of 15 per cent. upon their List 
Prices for Mouldings. <A large stock of Dry Flooring at low Prices. 
Southwark-bridge Wharf, Bankside, S.E. 


REPARED FLOORING!—W. G 


WARDLE calls the attention of Builders and the Trade to the 
following prices for Cash :— 














% 1 1} 
Spruce........ 12s. 13s. 15s. — persquare 
m ite .. 12s, 9d. 13s.6d. 158.6d. 183s. » 


18s, 6d. 14s. 6d. 16s.6d. 198,.6d. 5, 


Delivered within three miles free of charge 
STANGATE SAWING _ hor ING MILLS, "Paleee- -road, 





A I m & © @ & 


arge quantity of 


DRY WAINSCOT ON SALE, 
At No. 7, LADY LAKE’S GROVE, MILE-END-GATE. 





ONTRACT for LOCOMOTIVES.— 


VICTORIAN RAILWAYS.—TENDERS are invited for SiX 
LOCOMOTIVE TANK ENGINES. Specifications may be procured at 
our Office, No. 4, Abchurch-lane, E.C. on and after MONDAY, the 2nd 
of JANUARY, and further information obtained at the Office of the 
Inspecting Engineer, R. P. BRERETON, Esq. 18, Duke-street, West- 
minster. Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Locomotives,” are to 
be addressed to us, and delivered before THREE o’clock on TUESDAY, 
the 10th of JANUARY next. We do not bind ourselves to accept the 
lowest Tender. Any written application for specifications must be 
accompanied by 5s. in postage stamps. 

December, 1859. DE PASS & SONS. 








UILDERS, CARPENTERS, and 
OTHERS requiring TEMPORARY CASH ACCOMMODATION, 
without expense of mortgage or life assurance, are solicited to peruse 
the system of business adopted by the Finsbury Bank, 144, St. John- 
street-road, E.C. Established in 1838.—All communications and 
business tra ‘tions strictly fidential. Prospect forwarded. 


IVE HUNDRED POUNDS WANTED 

in a BUSINESS, where the demand for the article manufac- 

tured is continuous and certain. A profit of from 1007. to 2002. per 

ee will be made.—Address, by letter, R. H. D. Office of ‘‘ The 
uilder.” 











To BE SOLD, a great bargain, three nae 


SIGN-BOARDS, ut Tet respectively 24 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 
3 inches ; 12 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 6 inches ; and 12 feet by 3 feet. 
nada _ new,—Apply to, THOMAS PERRY & SON, 463, Oxford- 
stree 











y AILINGS, PATENT WROUGHT-IRON 


TU BULAR, CHEAPER than CAST. 
Wrought-Iron Girders, and every kind of Ornamental or Con- 
structive Iron-Work, caa«,:_ ae” Estimated, and Executed. 


LACS r 
H. G. COOMBS, 


IRONFOUNDER, &c. 17, UNION-STREET, BOROUGH, LONDON. 
Eight doors from Borough. 


























OANS GRANTED to BUILDERS on 


advantageous terms of repayment and redemption, or to per- 
sons wishing to become their own landlords, Repayments extending 
over a term of fifteen years, the costs of the security being included. 
Apply, personally, to the British Equitable Investment Ccmpany, 
Nos. 47 and 48, King William-street, London-bridge, E.C. 


,o8% WILSON, & BELL, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
Manufacturers of Bar Iron, Railway Bars, Forge and Engine Work, 
Cast-iron Goods, and 
STEWART’S PATENT CAST-IRON GAS and WATER-PIPES. 
Office, No. 7, Sise-lane, London, 





OTICE of DIVIDEND.—BANK of 


; DEPOSIT (Established A.D. 1844) No. 3, Pall-mall East, 
Londen, 8.W.—The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY IN- 
TEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 31st instant, will be ready for delivery on and after the 10th 
JANUARY, and payable daily between the hours of TEN and FOUR, 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
December, 1859. 
Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 











0 BUILDERS, CABINET, and PIANO- 


FORTE MAKERS. ~The remaining STOCK of MAHOGANY 
VENEERS, BOARDS, PLANKS, and LOGS of MAHOGANY, of 
Messrs. TULLY & CO. is now offered by PRIVATE SALE, at their 
PREMISES, Bridge Wharf, City-road. 


@ REATER REDUCTIONS— 

Yellow Deals, gs 8s, 2d.; Spruce, from 2s. 8d. ; Pine Plank, from 

. Bd. 5 ; 24 Yellow Battens, 117. 10s.; 1-inch White 

Flooring, from 14s. bt Linch Yellow, from 15s, 3d. ; "4 White, from 

lls. 6d. Cartage free to any part of town. 
T. FORMAN, 

1, Walnut-tree-walk, and Walcot-place, Lambeth. 


N SALE, 2,800 FINLAND WHITE- 

WOOD POLES, Twenty-four feet long, suitable for Telegraph 

- Pg =< purposes.—Apply to the Importers, SEATON, SANER, 
0. 


UILDERS and CARPENTERS, and 


OTHERS have submitted to their notice these very reduced 
prices, the lowest consistent with really useful qualities, 
All sawn goods carriage free within three miles, 

(=< Flooring (well prepared), 11s. 6d.: %-inch do. 13s. per square. 











Yellow , sound and good, 192. 10s. per 120, or 34d. per foot 
Spruce Deals” 161.108. 5, 2 » 
Yellow Battens, excellent quality, 112. 10s. ” 2d. ” 
Pine Planks, dry, 12ft. 3in. by 11ft. 212. pag 3s. 6d. 4, 


Seasoned Mah reams plank and board, 6d. per foot. 
very large stock, ready sawn and seasoned. 
ALFRED CARTER, Old Bethnal- -green-road, N.E. 





OBERT MACLAREN and CO. 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW, 
Manufacturers of all sizes of CAST-IRON MAIN PIPES, for Gas 
or Water, by an IMPROVED PATENT, 
GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, GAS ENGINEERS, and WROUGHT 
IRON TUBE MAKERS, 





USTIN’S IMPERIAL. 


ATENT SASH and BLIND LINE can 


be obtained of all 
ROPEMAKERS, IRONMONGERS, MERCHANTS, FACTORS, and 
WHOLESALE HOUSES, in TOWN or COUNTRY, 
Established 1774, 





RASS or IRON BEDSTEADS.—The best 


and cheapest METALLIC BEDSTEADS in use, are those made 
with wrought tubular pillars. To be had wholesale of D. CHURCH, 
30, Pepper-street, Borough ; or at the Works, Glass House-yard, 
Gravel- -lane, Southwark. Goods packed, and delivered at railway- 
stations free, for country dealers; or delivered within ten miles of 
London. 


HE TALKING CHANDELIER.— 


HUGHES’S PATENT SLIDING ATLAS INDICATING 
CHANDELIERS render accidents by gas explosions impossible. This 
Chandelier informs the whole household by a sbrill whistle im- 
mediately an escape of gas takes place ; consequently no light need be 
taken near the room.—Atlas Works, *Hatton-garden ; and to be ob- 
tained of all Gas-fitters in town and country. 


RS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 


OSHACH’S PATENT PILE-DRIVING 


MACHINES exhibit a saving of two-thirds in the cost of driving 
Piles, and do four days’ work in one.—For particulars and drawings 
apply to TREDWELL and CO. Manufacturers, Railway Works, 
Gloucester. Agents wanted, who may manufacture them on royalty. 


EDMUND’S PATENT HINGE MANU- 


FACTORY and WAREHOUSE.—E. GOLLOP, Proprietor, 
Wellington Foundry, 68, Charles-street, City-road, London, E.C.— 
Every variety of the Patent Hinges kept in stock ready for delivery, 
Foundry for small, soft, and malleable castings, 
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L.DOULTON & Co’ fil! 
PATENT 





COMSINED 





| SHOKEAAIR fil 
FLUES 


size. 


HENRY DOULTON AND CO.’S 
PATENT COMBINED SMOKE AND 


AIR FLUES. 
INVENTION PERFECT DRAUGHT AND 


COMPLETE VENTILATION CAN BE SECURED. 


THE air-flue follows the line of the smoke-flue, the passages 
being quite distinct. 
current, which carries off the vitiated air admitted by junctions 
near the ceiling. The pipes or blocks are all made to bond with 
ordinary brickwork. 

Where the blocks come together, each air-flue has a lip or 
projection, which enters the next block and completely shuts off 
the air-flue from the smoke-flue at the joint. 
dowels at the opposite corners of the blocks, also holds the 
lengths firmly together. 

Curves are made to suit any inclination. 

Manufactured in terra cotta for smoke-fiues equal to 12 in. 
10 in. and 8 in. diameter, with ventilating-flues of proportionate 


The heat from the smoke-flue causes a 


This lip, with 


Small models will be forwarded to architects on application to 


Henry Doulton & Co, High-street, Lambeth. 
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The Doings at Alnwick Castle. 


Ee? T is now nearly five years 
= since Professor Donaldson 
read, to a meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British 
Architects, an account of 
the proposed external re- 
; storations and _ internal 
decorations of Alnwick 
Castle. From that time 
S= to this the sounds of the 
= chisel and the hammer 

= have not ceased to rever- 
berate on the banks of the 
Alne, for upwards of 300 
men have been constantly 
at work upon the struc- 
ture. Their united indus- 
try, at the close of the past 
year, had advanced the 
completion of the edifice 
so far as enabled his Grace 
the Duke of Northumber- 
land to order a banquet to 
be prepared, in the new 
kitchens, for 650 work- 
people, employed on the 
building and estate. Then 
was the mighty baron of 
beef roasted for eight hours 
before two tons of coal; and then did a 
hundred geese and turkeys blend their appe- 
tising flavours with the spicy odours of count- 
less plum-puddings. Those who were there to 
see affirm that the spectacle of the mighty 
baron, borne on a huge dish by four stalwart 
men, and preceded by his grace’s piper, play- 
ing the wild weird notes of “Chevy Chase,” 
was as truly a Medieval sight as the fourteenth 
century could have afforded. And when the 
650 Northumbrian retainers rose as one man, 
and gave three loud cheers, solitary shepherds 
out on Cheviot side thought they heard vibra- 
tions in the air, as of horses’ hoofs and border 
cries, and went home hastily. And when the 
wreck of the noble baron was removed, and the 
slighter fragments of the feast disposed of, and 
the Constable of the Castle proposed the health 
of Algernon Percy, Duke of Northumberland, 
then the said shepherds heard more distinctly 
battle-cries floating on the wind, as it swept 
over the heather and eddied fitfully round 
their lowly cots ; and again, when the aforesaid 
Constable proposed the health of her Grace the 
Duchess of Northumberland, then were the 
shepherds more and more convinced that the 
noises they heard in the air were not freaks of 
the imagination, but were real sounds proceed- 
ing from invisible causes ; and then did they 
become more and more convinced of the 
necessity of strict and punctual attendance at 
kirk (albeit that modest edifice was seven miles 
off), if a man wished to keep clear of uncanny 
folk. 

Every mile of Northumbrian ground, ra- 
diating from Alnwick Castle, is legend- 
wreathed with the deeds of the ancient 
Percies. At Otterbourne was fought the moon- 
light battle in which the Douglas fell, and 
Hotspur was made prisoner. On Homildon- 
hill, that flower of English chivalry routed the 
Scottish forces in a fierce fight, in which the 
Earl of Douglas was blinded by wounds, and 
made a prisoner of war. And (still amid the 








Cheviots) at Pipenden, his son, heading a 
thousand men, met the Earl of Angus in great 
force, when Sir Richard Percy, and other 
knights and gentlemen were slain. On Hedge- 
ley-moor, where the worn cross stands to mark 
the spot, fell Sir Ralph Percy, faithful to the 
Lancastrian cause, in the wars of the White 
and Red Roses. Woven in with all these deeds 
is the legendary ballad of that “ woeful hunt- 
ing,” Chevy Chase ; and fluttering above them 
all are the armorial ensigns of the sovereign 
houses of England, France, Scotland, Leon, 
and Castile, which the distinguished alliances 
of the Percies entitle them to bear. 

The Percies came into possession of Alnwick 
Castle, by purchase, in 1309. It was then a 
Norman fortress, built by the noble on whom 
William the Conqueror had bestowed the hand 
of the Saxon heiress, of a previous building, on 
the same site. Many parts of this Norman 
castle are still in good preservation, though the 
greater portion of the structure is the work of 
the Percy who purchased it, and therefore 
essentially Edwardian. Of the Norman “bits,” 
the inner gateway of the keep, fretted with 
zig-zag ornaments (of the same character as 
those upon that invaluable archeological trea- 
sure, the Priory Church on Holy Island), is the 
most important; although the Norman work 
preserved in the lower portions of the curtain- 
wall is scarcely less so, on account of the 
certainty it imparts as to the original size of 
the enclosed space. 

The Percy purchaser appears to have en- 
joyed but five years’ possession of the castle 
before his death ; but in that time he managed 
to strengthen and enlarge the building to the 
form handed down, through storm, siege, and 
desertion, to the last century. It was a period 
of unusual vigour in building operations. The 
conquest of Wales, and the repression and 
retaliation of frequent invasion on the Scottish 
border, occasioned the necessity of strongholds 
for the various lords and their retainers, on 
whom devolved the responsibility of maintain- 
ing the respective subjugations. Hence all 
the more important and conveniently situated 
castles on both these frontiers were en- 
larged to meet this necessity; and many 
others were newly built. Caernarvon, Con- 
way, and Harlech, on the Welsh border, 
present precisely the same _ characteristic 
features that are to be found in Alnwick, Dun- 
stanborough, Bamborough, and other northern 
castles. The peculiar forms of the lancet and 
shoulder-headed windows, with and without 
mullions and transoms ; the transitional treat- 
ment of the doorways and archways, sometimes 
round, and sometimes pointed-headed, and not 
unfrequently straight-headed, with the peculiar 
corbel or shoulder in the angle of the straight 
head which prevailed at this period in eccle- 
siastical as well as castellated edifices (witness 
the choice specimen at Brenckbourn Priory), 
are to be found in all these buildings. The 
same skilful scheme of defence, though differ- 
ently wrought out to suit the site and situation 
of the various castles, is to be found in them 
all. The well-defended barbican, which, once 
gained by the enemy, was but a trap in which 
he could be assailed from four sides, and the 
artfully contrived sally-port, are all features 
they possess in common. On stripping off the 
plaster-work of the renovations that were made 
in the last century, the old Percy's dining-hall 





was found intact, showing all the ancient 
arrangements, the marks of the dais, a curious 
piscina, and an aumbry-like cupboard at the 
same end, and a perfect staircase leading to 
chambers above, the fireplace and windows of 
which remained in the walls, the floors alone 
having been removed to give height to the 
modern apartment that occupied the site. We 
are certain that repairs were made at various 
periods, and that even additions were not 
withheld, for we read, among the names of 
nobles applying to Henry VI. for license to 
embattle their castles, that of Henry Percy, 
son of Hotspur; but the great mass of the 
building remained stone for stone as erected 
by the first Percy, Lord of Alnwick. The 
grant of this license to embattle assigns the 
period of the curious stone figures with which 
the towers of entrance to the keep are sur- 
mounted. These forms represent warriors in 
the various attitudes of repelling an assault. 
They are life size, and life-like, and must have 
done good service in their time, in receiving 
many an aim meant for the garrison when be- 
sieged. We have word, again, of the exact 
state of the building, in the ample survey, 
exact plans, and isometrical view made by 
Clarkson, in the sixteenth century. The keep 
of the castle (described as “verye ancyent, 
large, beutifull, and portlie”) is in good “ re- 
paracions ;” but the lodge adjoining the “faire 
gate house,” and divers towers, are “ rewynoose 
and in decaye.” And then we come to the 
restorations in the last century. When we 
have said that they were in the same style as 
Fonthill Abbey and Strawberry Hill,—those 
abused precursors of a genuine revival,—we 
shall say no more against them, for was not 
the old Percy dining-hall spared, while, with 
all our esthetics and talk about Medizval 
remains, the present restorations have seen it 
razed to the ground? And were not our eyes 
suffered to see the Falconer’s and Armourer’s 
towers, with the length of Norman curtain 
wall between them, that future archzologists 
will seek in vain ? 

If an Englishman’s house is his castle, we 
are aware how much intrinsically a Percy’s 
castle must be his own. Nevertheless, inas- 
much as we are all heirs of Old England’s 
fame, so are we all concerned in the fate of her 
monuments. Wherefore it does not become us 
to quietly allow an alienation of one of these 
to take place ; even if the loss be counter- 
balanced by an importation of half the glories 
of the Cesars, This observation brings us to 
an important branch of our present subject,— 
the Italian decorations of the interior of the 
castle. With our heads full of the ancient 
Percies, as Wordsworth said,—with our memo- 
ries stored with images of “ Hot Lord Percy” 
from Shakspeare’s page,—with a resonance of 
Chevy Chase, more than half made out in the 
breeze that unfurls the Percy banner, and 
ruffies the Aln, we enter the ancient house of 
the Percies, prepared to realize the impressions 
their spirit-stirring associations have conjured 
up. But it has been decided otherwise. They 
must be effaced. “The goldsmith’s work, 
garnished with pearls and stones ;” the costly, 
varied, and rich materials which astonished the 
historian, who records the right-regal manne 
in which the Earl of Northumberland received 
and entertained the king’s daughter, when on 
her road to espouse King James IV. of Scot- 
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land, no longer possess the power to assert the 
refinement of rank, or the dignity of wealth. 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold calls up no re- 
miniscent suggestions of how the utmost gor- 
geousness might have been attained by his- 
torically English means. The remembrance of 
the Mediwval magnificence of Westminster 
Hall does nothing. The rampant Brabant 
lion is nowhere. 

We should not have a word to say against 
the style of internal decorations adopted at 
Alnwick Castle, if we found them on the banks 
of the Tiber. We believe them to be as ele- 
gant, and as fantastically flowing, as Italian 
art can be. But we are not reconciled 
to seeing them pervade the home of the ancient 
Percies. With this protest we will proceed 
with our limning. We expressed this opinion 
strongly before the works were done, and havea 
right to reiterate it with the result before us. 

The keep of Alnwick Castle is surrounded 
with a curtain wall, which was defended by 
sixteen towers. Of these, two have been 
newly levelled to the ground,—we trust not 
without good reason,—and are being replaced 
by a new one, which will fall more conform- 
ably, perhaps, into a feature of a new terrace- 
walk, adjoining the front of the castle that 
faces the river. At the south-east point of the 
line of circumvallation are built the new 
kitchen (which must not be spoken of in other 
than Tudor phrase,—it is so “marveylouse a 
faire vaulte”), and the numerous offices ; while 
farther on, a gateway leads to another court- 
yard, in which are contained the stables and 
coach-houses. Thus it will be seen, that the 
keep is reserved expressly for the state and 
private apartments of the noble owners and 
their guests. The peculiarity of the arrange- 
ment of the sovemsl corridor, by which they 
are approached from the inner courtyard, in- 
duced we assume by his grace’s desire to pre- 
serve the ancient draw-well, is as successful a 
feature as any in the restorations. The new 
Prudhoe Tower breaks the hitherto uniform 
height of the long sky-line, by rising 20 feet 
above the cluster of towers of which the keep 
is composed, and forms a fine bold feature 
that must materially enrich the landscape. 
The south-west front of this tower is orna- 
mented with an alto relievo of the Hotspur 
banner, immediately over a deeply-recessed 
and trebly-corbelled window. 

The military character of this tower strongly 
contrasts with the peculiar mannerism of the 
adjoining chapel, which building would have 
the appearance of a huge oriel window, but for 
the unusually high-pitched leaden roof bearing 
a cross at the apex of the apsidal west end, 
which at once proclaims its purpose. In the 
Tudor survey, “ one faire chapelle” is described 
as being “neighe ye said curtinge wall,” the 
foundations of which are buried beneath 12 
feet of rubbish, on the spot depicted on the 
ancient drawings. We can, however, but view 
favourably a selection of a site which does not 
entail upon visitors and the several members of 
the household, young and old, diurnal exposure 
to the weather. The chapel is lighted by long 
lancet windows, and has a stone vaulted roof 
with foliated bosses and corbels. So far all is 
well. But the classicists are to be gratified 
here too. Marbles and mosaics are being im- 
ported from Rome, to render this north countrie 
fane as much like an ancient Roman basilica 
as its size and adjuncts will permit. 

On entering the keep, we perceive a broad 
staircase, wrought in the white freestone of the 
country, which conducts the visitor to a vesti- 
bule, by which the state apartments are gained. 
These are nearly completed, according to the 
arrangements proposed by the late Commenda- 
tore Canina in his interesting specification, 
published in this journal, and carried into 
effect by his coadjutor Signor Montiroli. The 
fixing of the magnificent ceilings was a problem 
which required consideration. With an English 
treatment, the great main girders, which form 
part of the construction of the floors above, 
would have been brought into the composition ; 
but Italian art did not so adapt itself ; and, in 
the case of the library ceiling, 3 feet in height 
were lost to avoid them. The plan finally 
adopted was a framework suspended to the 
beams and girders, to which the coffered panels, 





mitred, nailed, blocked, and glued together, 


were separately screwed up one by one. There 
is so much repetition in the ornament, that it 
has been ascertained there are positively miles 
of the egg-and-tongue pattern adorning the 
ceilings ; but the workmanship has not suf- 
fered: it merits all the praise that has been 
bestowed upon it. We are informed that each 
of the carved walnut panels of the doors has 
occupied a man four months, and that a whole 
year’s labour has been skilfully applied to each 
separate shutter panel. Looking upon the in- 
laid woods of the dados ; the pure white marble 
of the mantel-pieces, the figures supporting 
which are copies, by Nucci, of the slaves on 
the areh of Constantine and the Greek Cane- 
phora ; the warm, ripe colouring of Mantovani’s 
friezes’; and the exquisite carving of Bulletti, 
and his studio, we have but one regret, —and 
that is, that such objects, beautiful though 
they be, should occupy the place that ought to 
represent the baronial magnificence of a family 
so eminent in the annals of English chivalry ; 
in other words, that travellers should find on 
the banks of the Aln nothing more distinctive 
in the way of style than a faithful rendering of 
the Roman art the Ceesars fostered and the 
Cinque-Centists reproduced. Let copies of 
such things be conserved in our Art Museums, 
as these are in the Departments of Art at 
Brompton; let the best knowledge of the 
style possible be obtained for the advantage of 
new buildings; but leave us our national and 
poetical associations undisturbed by their intro- 
duction of Italian decorations into our Medieval 
buildings. 





Our acquaintanceship with the public is 
now of too long standing for us to need any 
fresh Introduction on the occurrence of a new 
year. Nevertheless, we cannot let the event 
pass altogether unnoticed, but will, in a dozen 
lines, express acknowledgments and_ hopes. 
During the past and previous years we have 
sought to discuss for our readers, promptly and 
in a fair and liberal spirit, every occurrence and 
proposition likely to interest the numerous 
classes to whom our pages are addressed, and 
to illustrate effectively and correctly the most 
important new buildings and designs, at home 
and abroad. A glance at our present Number 
will, it is hoped, suffice to show that there will 
be no falling off in energy and determination 
rightly to do the duty that ts before us, and to 
render this journal more and more nearly all 
that may be desired. We have in preparation 
engravings of a number of important works ; 
and we invite, frankly and warmly, the co- 
operation of all who desire to advance the in- 
terests of the arts that adorn and serve. 





A VISIT TO WELSH TIN PLATE WORKS. 


THERE are few of the metals possessed of the 
same interesting relations as the one we have now 
before us. The archeology of tin is more than 
usually attractive, and in the very dawn of history 
it is mentioned by the great Hebrew lawgiver as 
one of the metals to be purified by fire. The early 
inhabitants of Etruria and Central Italy were 
skilled in the applications of tin; the nations of 
the Levant were likewise accustomed to its use; 
but the most interesting point to us in the history 
of this metal resides in the memorable traffic which 
the Tyrian mariners pursued with the natives of 
the British Islands. Perhaps the whole catalogue 
of Phenician commerce, so eloquently denounced 
by the prophet Ezekiel, could yield no article of 
superior value to this Cornish metal; indeed, it 
must have been more valuable to them than the 
cedars of Lebanon or the gold of Ophir. There 
was at that period an enormous consumption of 
bronze by contemporary nations in all their instru- 
ments of art and war; and tin,—a metal of rare 
occurrence and limited distribution,—is the most 
essential constituent of bronze, as we learn from 
Pliny. If we recollect, too, that the Phoenicians 
possessed a monopoly of this commerce, we shall 
then be able to conceive the inestimable value to 
its discoverers of this prolific tin country. So 
fully, indeed, was this importance recognized, that 
those astute merchantmen anxiously concealed 
from their rivals and contemporaries the geogra- 
phical situation of these “ tin islands.” But the 
secret at length transpired. Publius, a Roman 
pro-consul in Spain, after several unsuccessful 





efforts, opened to his countrymen the treasures 
of this undiscovered Dorado ; and, all through the 
long period of history which has since elapsed, 
Cornwall has continued to furnish an inexhaustible 
supply of the metal. 

After the Norman Conquest, Cornwall was 
settled by Act of Parliament on the eldest sons of 
the kings of England, who thus became earls, and, 
finally, dukes of Cornwall. Tin, of course, con- 
stituted an important item of the royal revenue. 
The celebrated Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, was the 
first to levy a stated impost on the produce of the 
mines, which, curious to say, was only recently 
abolished ; and it was also that prince who framed 
the celebrated Stannary laws, which to this day 
render Cornwali an exception to all the rules of 
mining jurisprudence. During the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, scientific mining was introduced 
upon the German models. During the Civil 
Wars the mines were utterly neglected ; but early 
in the last century they were recommenced with 
a degree of vigour, and an application of skill 
which has never since suffered interruption. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter minutely 
upon the subject of Cornish mining. We may 
state, however, that few departments in the wide 
domains of mechanical science are so profusely 
enriched with the triumphs of genius or the 
rewards of enterprise. The great tin-mines of 
Cornwall are grouped upon that ridge of mineral 
veins, so well known to geologists, which traverses 
the district in an easterly direction, and terminates 
in the Dartmouth hills in Devonshire. Besides 
the produce of these mines, tin is found dissemi- 
nated in enormous quantities throughout the 
alluvial deposits of the valleys. And not only 
has the miner pursued the deceitful Zode above 
or beneath the surface of the land, but he has in 
some cases actually carried his explorations under 
the bed of the ocean. Some of these submarine 
tin mines—which, on account of their perilous 
state, have been long abandoned—were calculated 
to excite the highest emotions of terror. The 
miners, in certain places, had only left between 
their workings and the sea a partition so frail that 
the roar of the waves was distinctly heard over- 
head; while the water penetrated the chinks and 
crevices of the intervening rocks. 

The tin ore of commerce consists exclusively of 
the native peroxide, that is, one equivalent of the 
metal united to three of oxygen. It is met with 
in primary rocks, chiefly in veins traversing 
granite, gneis, and mica slate, where it occurs 
associated with copper and iron pyrites, albite, 
topaz, and other silicious minerals. It is im- 
portant to know, says Dr. Gregory, that lithion- 
mica, a very rare mineral but easily distinguished 
by its-blow-pipe tests, has hitherto only been 
found associated with alhite and topaz in tin dis- 
tricts. Its occurrence thus associated may there- 
fore be looked upon as a certain indication of the 
existence of tin; to which scientific truth we shall 
add that, in the universal scramble for gold which 
distinguishes the period, if some unfortunate gold- 
digger should perchance alight on a tin-field, it 
would eventually turn out the most valuable dis- 
covery of the two. The principal localities of tin 
are Cornwall, Bohemia, and Saxony, in Europe; 
Malacca, Pegu, and Banca, in Asia. Cornwall, 
notwithstanding its prodigious and long continued 
drain, is still the most prolific tin district in the 
world. It has been calculated, by Mr. Porter and 
others, that Cornwall yields ennually upwards of 
50,000 tons of the metal, the value of which 
varies from 400,000/. to 500,000/. 

The Dutch possession of Banca, in the Indian 
Archipelago, is, next to Cornwall, the most 
remarkable tin district. The ore is found there, 
in the alluvial deposits, in precisely similar condi- 
tions to that of the stream-tin of Cornwall. Beds, 
exceeding 25 feet in depth, are found to exist 
between the red iron-stone, with which the 
island abounds, and the superincumbent eleva- 
tions of granite. This “oriental tin” is now 
largely imported into the European markets ; and 
3,000,000 lbs., in addition, are annually exported 
from the island to China and Hindoostan. “It is 
a popular mistake,” says Balbi, “into which 
many authors have fallen, that these Banca mines 
were only discovered so recently as 1720. We 
have undoubted evidence to show that, so far 
back as the ninth century, the Arabs exported the 
metal to China.” 

The metallurgical operation of smelting the tin 
ores is highly interesting. After repeated pro- 
cesses of stamping and washing, the ores are first 
calcined, in order to get rid of the sulphur and 
arsenic which they invariably contain; and, 
secondly, having been mixed with certain pro- 
portions of uniheoaite (carbon) and lime or fluor 
spar (used as flux), they are transferred to a rever- 
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beratory furnace. A strong heat is then applied, 
until the fluid metal is at length run from an 
orifice into an outer basin, whence is is ladled 
into iron moulds. The metal so obtained, how- 
ever, is still contaminated by other substances. 
Iron, arsenic, copper, and sulphur, together with 
some unreduced oxide, are still retained in com- 
bination, and to effect a separation of these 
impurities the crude metal is next subjected to a 
process of refining. About five tons of the fluid 
metal are collected in the basin, into which billets 
of green wood are thrust ; and it isthus, from the 
rapid formation of gas, kept in a state of violent 
ebullition. This last, we were expressly told, is a 
most philosophical process; a process, in fact, 
of “de-oxidation by means of carbon”—the 
oxygen leaving the metal to unite with the 
metalloid, and form carbonic acid, which is | 
driven off, leaving the tin pure. This pure tin | 
is ladied into rectangular iron moulds, in mst 





form it constitutes the “ block-tin” of commerce. 
At one time it was customary to distinguish these 
blocks of tin with an impression of the duchy | 
seal; but they are now simply marked with the 
somewhat fantastic insignia of the manufacturer, | 
together with the name of the Cornish town | 
wherein they are produced. They usually weigh 
about 3 cwt. each; and their market price | 
ranges from 801. to 1202. per ton. The most 
invaluable property of tin resides in its well-known 
anti-poisonous qualities. In this it stands alone | 
among the common metals; and hence the im- 
portant function it performs as a coating to the 
surface of iron, copper, lead, and such metals 
whose reaction is poisonous. 

We must now ask the reader to accompany us 
in a visit to the works. It was a delightful day 
in the month of October when we arrived at one 
of those beautiful convergent valleys, for which 
South Wales isso remarkable ; and found a neatly- 
constructed manufactory, almost destitute of the 
nuisance of smoke, and not surrounded with débris | 
of any description. It lay as quietly on the land- | 
scape as a Dutch mill in one of Berghem’s 
pictures. The waterfall of a picturesque rivulet | 
turning peacefully a large water-wheel, furnished | 
the motive-power for the innumerable processes | 
of rolling which belong to the manufacture. 





The | 
men and women, too, seemed so unmistakably | 
drawn from the commonest order of Welsh rustics, | 
that we were astonished to find the high degree of | 
dexterity and precision to which they had advanced 

in their several departments. 

After a good deal of observation and inquiry, 
we ascertained that the different processes of the , 
manufacture of tin plate may be described most 
properly in seven distinct stages. The first begins 
with the bars of iron which form the plates; the 
last terminates with an account of the process of 
tinning their surface. The description is some- 
what technical; but a glance at the following 
heads will enable the reader to comprehend the 
whole process. 

1. Rolling. — The first and most important 
point requisite to the production of good tin 
plates is the preparation of the atten, or plates 
of iron, previous to the operation of tinning 
them. For this purpose the finest quality of 
charcoal iron is invariably employed, which, in its 
commercial state, generally consists of long flat 
bars. Theseare cut into small squares, averaging 
half an inch in thickness, which are heated re- 
peatedly in a furnace, and as repeatedly passed 
through iron rollers. A convenient degree of 
thinness having been attained, the now extended 
plates are “doubled up,” heated, rolled, opened 
out, heated and rolled again, until at length 
the standard thickness of the plate has been 
reached. 

2. Shearing.—A pair of massive shears, worked 
by machinery, is now applied to the rugged edges 
of this lamellar formation of iron plate. It is 
cut into oblong squares, 14 inches by 10, and pre- 
sents the appearance of a single plate of iron, 
beautifully smooth on its surface. A juvenile 
with a knife soon destroys the appearance, how- 
ever, and eight plates are produced from the 
slightly coherent mass, 

3. Scaling.—This process consists in freeing 
the iron surface from its oxide and scoriz. In 
the old method this was effected by first immersing 
the plates in diluted acid, and then, by exposing 
them separately, bent in the shape of a drain-tile, 
to the heat of a flame; but this process, alike 
tedious and expensive, has long been superseded. 
After an application of sulphuric acid, a number 
of plates, to the extent, we shall say, of six or 
eight hundred, are packed in a cast-iron box, a 
number of which are then exposed for some hours 
to the heat of a furnace. On being opened out 





after this, the plates are found to have acquired 


a bright blue steel tint, and, in addition, to be 
absolutely free from surface impurities. 

4. Cold Rolling.—It is impossible that the 
plates could pass through the last fiery ordeal 
without becoming disfigured. The cold-rolling 
process corrects this. Each plate is separately passed 
through a pair of hard polished rollers, screwed 
tightly together. Not only do the plates acquire 
from this operation a high degree of smoothness 
and regularity, but they likewise acquire the 
peculiar elasticity of hammered metal. One man 
will cold-roll 225,000 plates in a week, and each 
of them is, on the average, three times passed 
through the rollers. 

5. Annealing.—This process is also a modern 
improvement on the manufacture. Six hundred 
plates are again packed into cast-iron boxes and 
exposed to the furnace. There is this difference 
in the present process frora that of scaling: that 
the boxes must be preserved air-tight, otherwise 
the contained plates would inevitably weld to- 
gether and produce a solid mass. The infinitesimal 
portion of confined air effectually prevents this. 

6. Pickling.—The plates are again consigned 
to a bath of diluted acid, till the surface becomes 
uniformly bright and clean. Some nice manipu- 
lation belongs to this process. Each plate is, on 
its removal from the acid, subjected to a rigid 
scrutiny by women—their eyes, we presume, are 
the sharpest,—whose vocation it is to detect any 
remaining impurity, and scour it from the surface. 
These multifarious and torturing operations, it 
will be seen, are all preliminary to the last, and 
the most important of all—that of tinning. Theo- 
retically simple, this process is practically difficult ; 
and to do it full justice would carry us beyond 
our limits. We shall, however, mention the prin- 
cipal features. 

7. Tinning—A rectangular cast-iron bath, 
heated from below, and calculated to contain 200 


or 300 sheets, and about a ton of pure block tin, 


is now put in request. A stratum of pyreumatic 
fat floats up on its surface. Close to the side of 
this tin-pot, stands another receptacle, which is 
filled with melted grease, and contains the pre- 
pared plates. On the other side is an empty pot, 
with a grating; and last of all there is yet 
anotLer pot, containing a small stratum of melted 
tin. Let us follow the progress of a single plate. 

A functionary, known as the “ Washerman,” 
armed with tongs and a hempen brush, withdraws 
the plate from the bath of tin wherein it has 
been soaking; and, with a degree of dexterity 
only to be acquired by long practice, sweeps one 
side of the plate clean, and then reversing it, 
repeats the operation. in an instant it is again 
submerged in the liquid tin, and is then as quickly 
transferred to the liquid grease. The peculiar 
use of the hot grease consists in the property it 
possesses of equalizing the distribution of the tin, 
of retaining the superfluous metal, and of spread- 
ing the remainder equally on the surface of the 
iron. Still there is left on the plate, what we may 
term a selvage; and this is finally removed by the 
means of the last tin-pot, which just contains the 
necessary quantity of fluid metal to melt it off,— 
a smart blow being given at the same moment to 
assist the disengagement. This “list-mark” may 
be observed upon every tin-plate without excep- 
tion. We may add here, that an expert washer- 
man will finish 6,000 metallic plates in twelve 
hours; notwithstanding that each plate is twice 
washed on both sides, and twice dipped into the 
melted tin. 

After some intermediate operations — for we 
need not continue the consecutive description— 
the plates are sent to the final operation of clean- 
ing. For this purpose they are rubbed with bran, 
and dusted upon tables; after which they present 
the beautiful silvery appearance so characteristic 
of the best English tin plate. Last of all they 
reach an individual called the sorter, who subjects 
every plate to a strict examination: rejects those 
which are found to be defective; and sends those 
which are approved of to be packed—300 at a 
time—in the rough wooden boxes with the caba- 
listic signs with which the most of us have been 
familiar since the days of our adventures in the 
back shop of the tinsmith. 

Such is a brief sketch of the contemporary 
manufacture of tin plate. It would be an idle 
task to comment on its importance, or to point 
out its varied and innumerable applications to the 
necessities of civilized life. Articles of tin plate 
may adorn, and, in fact, do adorn, alike “the 
cabinet of the prince or the cottage of the peasant.” 
Tin plate, moreover, is one of those cheap, useful, 
and admirable productions of modern science 
which, more than anything else of its class, has 
contributed to the domestic comfort of our work- 
ing population. Vessels of tin, or of tin-plate, 


have rarely been found among Greek and Roman 
antiquities, although there can be no doubt that 
the art was at least understood by the ancients, 
The modern process, our guide informed us as 
we walked home to dinner, was an importation 
from Saxony ; and it was first introduced into this 
country at Pontypool, in Monmouthshire, early in 
the last century. 





LUNATIC ASYLUMS IN SCOTLAND. 


At the end of our last article on Lunatic 
Asylums and the Treatment of the Insane,* 
wherein we chiefly spoke of what had been done 
in England and Wales by the erection of new 
buildings, and additions to county and other 
asylums, we adverted to the Chartered Asylums 
of Scotland as institutions of the kind needed for 
the wants of the middle-classes in England; but 
at the same time referred to the deficiency in the 
number of the asylums, in North Britain generally. 
We propose now to give particulars of the exist- 
ing provision for lunatics in Scotland, and of 
merits and defects of the buildings, as we are 
able to gather the information from the several 
reports of commissioners and the evidence before 
the parliamentary committees. 

In the improved treatment of the insane, Scot- 
land was early in the field ; and the services of the 
late William Stark, architect of asylums at Glas- 
gow and Dundee, and the author of a work pub- 
lished in 1807, entitled “Remarks on the Con- 
struction of Public Hospitals for the Cure of 
Mental Derangement,” should be spoken of with 
approval, though his Glasgow building at least, 
has not the form of plan which we now deem 
suited to the lunatic asylum as distinguished from 
the prison. The Glasgow asylum, however, was 
called, in 1817, by the writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, the best in Britain at the time of its 
erection; and such it was. It had the radiating 
or panopticon form of plan; but this form, by 
Stark himself, it appears was not considered equal 
to that of the asylum at Dundee, which was planned 
in the form of the letter H, afterwards exem- 
plified in the asylum for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, at Wakefield. The Dundee building, 
opened in 1820, and now accommodating 208 
patients, is spoken of by the reviewer, as of 
“admirable construction ;” and a similar opinion 
is given in 1841, by Mr. Samuel Tuke, in his 
“Introductory Observations” prefaced to the 
translation of Dr. Maximilian Jacobi’s work, “On 
the Construction and Management of Hospitals 
for the Insane,” &c. The Glasgow building, of 
which Mr. Stark was the architect, has now been 
converted into the workhouse; whilst a new 
asylum has been built at Gartnavel. At the date 
of erection of the earlier building, restraint of 
one kind or another was considered desirable, 
even by humane persons; for, it was not till 1837, 
that “the non-restraint system” was introduced 
in the asylum at Lincoln, and that mechanical 
contrivances for restraint were declared by Mr. 
Hill, to be “never necessary, never justifiable, 
and always injurious.” The new asylum for the 
district of Glasgow was designed, as announced, 
for the system which eschews all appliances of 
restraint, A modification of the radiating form 
of plan was adopted at a recent date, we Mr. 
Charles Fowler, in the Devon Asylum, as de- 
scribed by him in his paper at the Institute of 
British Architects, and shown with other arrange- 
ments in onr volume for 1846. Mr. Fowler cer. 
tainly got rid of some of the defects of the Glas- 
gow arrangement, and imported some advantages ; 
the value of his plan, however, in the present 
treatment of insanity, as compared with the }{ 
form, or more especially (for asylums of the 
advocated small dimensions) the lineal form, has 
been much canvassed. Yet Dr. Bucknill, who is 
the medical superintendent, regards the building 
as “not a bad working asylum,” though later 
buildings are improved. 

The Commissioners in Lunacy for Scotland are 
appointed under an Act which received the royal 
assent in August, 1857; and = are required to 
report to the Secretary for the Home Department 
at the beginning of «ach year. Their first report, 
however, was not printed till late in last year. The 
number of lunatics in Scotland, exclusive of single 
patients in private houses, was, on the 1st January, 
1858, 5,748,—the female patients being about 300 
in excess of the male. From the evidence of Dr. 
Coxe, one of the commissioners, we get the total 
number of lunatics in Scotland as 7,500, or 7,600; 
whereof about 1,700 or 1,800 were private patients 
resident in private houses; and 1,784, besides 
those in workhouses (about 839) were pauper 








* See page 721, vol. xvii. 
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patients in private houses. It seems that in 
two years prior to 1858 the proportion of 
pauper lunatics to paupers had increased about 
one per cent. For the purposes of the Act 
Scotland is divided into eight districts, The sta- 
tute, however, contains provisions for the altera- 
tion of these; and the actual arrangement at the 
commencement of the year 1859 was into twenty- 
one districts, unequal in area and population. 
The arrangement does not seem to have worked 
well, and several districts are too small to support 
efficient asylums. After the appointment of the 
commission, it became a question how far the pri- 
vate asylums and the lunatic wards of workhouses 
were to be recognized as “ existing accommoda- 
tion,” or whether district boards were not even 
compelled to adopt such accommodation before pro- 
ceeding to build. These particular doubts were re- 
moved by the passing of a short Amendment Act, 
which empowered the commissioners to grant 
licenses, during a period of five years, for reception 
of pauper lunatics into wards of poorhouses ; and 
which set forth that it was expedient, provision 
should be made till district asylums could be pro- 
vided. Notwithstanding this, however, we were 
informed lately that much disinclination was 
shown by the district boards to perform their 
duties, The Act is not stringent in requiring the 
provision of the asylums within a definite time ; 
and further legislation may be needed. 

Before looking to what is said by the present 
commissioners, of the provision existing and that 
which still is required, we may remind our readers 
of what was stated in our last article, and is 
shown in the report of 1857, as to the localities of 
the public and private asylums and poorhouses 
receiving lunatics. We said :—“ Striking a line 
from Aberdeen to Glasgow through Perth, there 
was in 1857, absolutely no provision in the 
northern and north-western counties, except a 
few cells in the basement of the infirmary at 
Inverness, and a pauper institution at Elgin for 
forty-six patients.” That is to say, the greater 
portion of Scotland is to be considered as wholly 
unprovided with institutions for the care and 
treatment of the insane. The commissioners feel 
difficulty in estimating the precise accommodation 
required; and some of the reasons which they 
give for this are important, viewed in relation to 
those on which the commissioners for England 
and Wales seem to have acted. The Scottish 
commissioners have asked themselves whether, 
taking into account that asylums as constituted, 
do not provide a diversity of accommodation for 
patients affected with different degrees of mental 
incapacity, it might not in some cases be more 
desirable to leave a patient in favourable circum- 
stances, under private care, than to place him in 
an asylum of the present kind. They observe 
that there is a growing conviction in England, 
France, Germany, Belgium, and even Spain, that 
the constitution of lunatic asylums requires great 
modification,—an opinion founded chiefly on the 
diversity of forms of insanity, but also on the diffi- 
culty of suitably providing for the always in- 
creasing number of the insane. Yet in pursuing 
the subject, they come to much the same conclu- 
sions as the English commissioners; and in an 
Appendix they print instructions for the general 
guidance of architects and district boards, in 
reference to the site and structure of asylums, 
which in most respects agree with those issued by 
the English commission, but which in points 
involving the nature of the buildings to be 
provided, are such as they consider afford greater 
latitude of action. 

It has always been a question whether the con- 
stant increase in the number of the insane to be 
provided for, is due to an actual increase of cases, 
or to an accumulation through prolongation of 
lives by better care. We have already adverted 
to the opinion of Lord Shaftesbury, that there is 
an increase of lunacy; and the Scottish commis- 
sioners say it is not unlikely both causes are in 
operation, though it is probable the increase is in 
great degree only apparent, arising from atten- 
tion paid to the subject and discovery of a larger 
number of cases. The erection of an asylum 
always increases the known number of lunatics. 
Transference to an asylum is beneficial, judging 
only from the fact that one-half the patients 
admitted to these institutions are restored to 
sanity ; but information as to the extent to which 
asylums have contributed to diminish the disorder, 
and regarding what the result might have been 
had the treatment been conducted in private 
houses, is viewed as defective. Again, how- 
ever, practically, the Scottish commissioners tend 
to the same conclusion as the English com- 
missioners,—saying that the influence of asylums 
in restoring to sanity is not to be judged by the 
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past, that immediate treatment is most important, 
that the discipline of an asylum exercises a bene- 
ficial and curative influence, and that, therefore, 
the question is mainly, whether, as asylums are at 
present constituted, they fulfil all the expectations 
which the expense of their maintenance might 
warrant. Eventually they arrive at the opinion 
that adjunct houses, in which patients affected 
with certain forms of insanity, could be received 
without the legal formalities at present required, 
would prove a beneficial modification of our 
asylums, and would tend to increase recoveries by 
inducing recourse to treatment before the malady 
had become confirmed. Dr. Bucknill, in England, 
advocates provision of what he would call Proba- 
tionary Asylums. 

Looking at the question of provision required, 
in all its bearings, we cannot but regret that it 
should be now argued by Lord Kinnaird, that one 
new asylum in Scotland, for Inverness, Nairn, 
Ross and Cromarty, and Sutherland, would suffice 
for the curable lunatics ; whilst the incurables, for 
the sake of cheapness, would be lodged in places 
centrally situated, and therefore often at great 
distance from their friends. Is not this in 
tendency opposed to medical teaching, as well as 
to the legislation, which have aimed rather at the 
multiplication of asylums,—the legislation, for 
the due protection of the patient; and the other 
efforts, for the avoidance of the evils of asylums 
too large for superintendence ? 

In the “suggestions and instructions” before re- 
ferred to, we find the following modifications from 
those of the English commissioners. As to sites, 
it is pointed out that the land should be capable 
of profitable cultivation, besides affording a supply 
of water. The quantity of water, exclusive of rain- 
water collected in cisterns on the roof, the Scottish 
commissioners say, should be not less than 40 
gallons per patient per diem—instead of 25 gallons. 
The principal buildings only are those which are 
named as to be placed near the northern boundary 
of the land. The locality, they say, “should be 
within such distance of a town as to command the 
introduction of gas, water, &c., and one of suf- 
ficient size to afford the means of amusement of 
and recreation for the medical staff, the attend- 
ants, and such of the patients as might derive 
benefit from a change in the asylum routine.” 
We doubt whether this vicinage is practicable with- 
out perilling other advantages of the required site. 
Gas, even for a small institution, is to be made 
economically on the premises. In the suggestions re- 
ferring to construction and arrangements of build- 
ings, the chief modification is with reference to the 
buildings in connection with the washhouse and 
laundry on the female side, or the workshops and 
farm buildings on the male side,—consisting chiefly 
of associated day-rooms and dormitories for working 
patients,—or to other inexpensive provision in 
detached buildings, for the idiotic patients. The 
suggestions say that cottages might be erected 
for a large proportion of these “ working and in- 
offensive patients, who might be placed either 
under the care of the families of the attendants, 
or of cottar tenants of the asylum.” The cottages 
would be calculated to accommodate from three 
to five patients. Regarding this extent of di- 
vergence, from what may be called the principle 
of plan of asylums, we should observe that care 
would be required, lest the result might be some 
of the evils now existing, where single patients 
are consigned to incompetent persons. As to 
the number of beds in dormitories, whilst the 
English commissioners say there should not be 
less than three in number, the Scottish com- 
missioners say the rooms should be designed for 
not less than six beds, or more than fourteen. 
To this point we shall return. Directions as to 
attendants’ rooms, and some other matters, such as 
placing windows not more than 4 feet from the 
floor, are omitted by the commissioners for Scot- 
land. 

The existing accommodation for the insane in 
public institutions in Scotland, consists of that 
afforded in seven chartered asylums, in the pauper 
institution at Elgin, in the lunatic wards of the 
Inverness Infirmary ; for criminals, in a depart- 
ment of the prison at Perth; and in poor-houses, 
with or without separate wards. The condition of 
these, and of the private asylums, formed the bulk 
of the matter in the Report of the Commission of 
1857, and the Appendix; the latter of which 
extends to nearly 600 pages. Whilst the pro- 
vision in Scotland is seriously defective in amount, 
and therefore leads to lamentable results, the 
chartered asylums, as we have already mentioned, 
have been referred to by those who have given 
most attention to the subject of the care of the 
insane, as offering advantages which are aimed at 
by an inconsiderable number of institutions, called 





lunatic hospitals, in England. These chartered 
asylums admit two classes of patients, or one class 
at a rate of payment, which may be moderate, in 
addition to the paupers. They are, “in many 
respects,” say the commissioners who reported 
in 1857, “in a highly satisfactory state ;” and 
this opinion is corroborated by others. In the 
year named, out of 833 private patients in 
asylums, 652 were in those chartered asylums ; 
and the remainder, only 230, were in licensed 
houses. This is Lord Shaftesbury’s statement to 
the committee of the House of Commons. Mr. 
G. Bolden, honorary secretary to the Alleged 
Lunatics’ Society, before the same committee, 
stated the number of private patients as 1,011, 
and the number 786 as of the patients of this 
class in public or chartered asylums, It will not 
fail to be observed that either statement, showing 
that the chartered asylums accommodate a very 
large proportion of those who are private patients, 
is consistent with the fact that there is inadequate 
provision in the same asylums, or in any others, 
for the lunatics in Scotland generally. On the 
other hand, whilst in England and Wales, out of 
4,442 such patients, as many as 2,746 were in 
private asylums, and 1,696 in public hospitals, the 
latter number including 669 patients in Bethlem, 
St. Luke’s, and Guy’s Hospitals, and the Institu- 
tion for Idiots, leaving only about 1,000 provided 
for as in Scotland. The conclusion is, that 
patients of the very class most needing protection 
against the inducements of gain, whether in the 
proprietors of asylums or their own relations, 
are least protected, in England and Wales. The 
remedy would be the increase of the number of 
institutions like the chartered asylums, or the 
eleven English “hospitals,’—whereof one at Coton 
Hill, near Stafford, often referred to in the evi- 
dence, was described and illustrated in our volume 
for the year 1854. We may also here refer to the 
per centage of cures at St. Luke’s Hospital, 683, 
as still speaking favourably for that institution, 
in spite of what have been deemed defects of its 
urban site. A large proportion of the private 
patients in the Crichton Institution, near Dum- 
fries, were lately, natives of England. In the 
chartered asylums, separation of the inmates into 
classes, as to position in life as well as nature of 
the malady, however, becomes necessary ; and it 
is doubtful whether the results in diminished 
facilities for exercise are entirely advantageous, 
In some cases, it would seem, there is a disadvan- 
tage from the appropriation of the single rooms 
exclusively to the paying or supericr class of 
patients. 

At Dumfries, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, many 
of the objections have been obviated through the 
erection of a separate building for the paupers, 
adjacent to the original structure, whilst rooms 
originally designed for the wealthy classes have 
been appropriated to those of moderate means. 
Hence the funds of the institution not only have 
been benefited; but patients associated together 
are placed under more favourable circumstances 
for treatment and prospect of recovery ; and it is 
desirable that a similar system should be adopted 
elsewhere in asylums having, through the regula- 
tions, considerable accommodation to spare,—as 
in the case of the Royal Asylum at Perth, a 
building possessing a combination of advantages 
“equal, if not superior, to any similar establish- 
ment in the United Kingdom.” ;The system 
of separate buildings, instead of as at Perth, 
Dundee, Montrose, and Aberdeen, where the rich 
and the poor are under one roof, is preferred by 
the best authorities. 

The chartered asylums were founded, and are 
in great measure maintained by private indi- 
viduals ; and, whatever the deficiency of national 
institutions in Scotland, it is believed that no 
country has voluntarily done so much. As an 
instance of this spirit, may be cited the abandon- 
ment of the first-erected Glasgow Asylum, in con- 
sequence of the extension of the city; the 
similar change being made ‘at Montrose; also 
the increased accommodation just provided in 
the asylums at Aberdeen and Edinburgh, and 
contemplated at Dumfries and Inverness. In 
these chartered asylums, the building and grounds 
being provided, the institution has become self- 
supporting. 

The chartered asylums are the following :— 
The Royal Asylum, Aberdeen; the Crichton 
Institution, Dumfries, including the Southern 
Counties’ Asylum; the Royal Asylum, Dundee ; 
the Royal Asylum, Edinburgh ; the Royal Asylum, 
Glasgow; the Royal Asylum, Montrose; and 
James Murray’s Royal Asylum, Perth. The esti- 
mated accommodation in 1857 ranged from 42 
private patients at Dundee and Montrose each, 
and from 106 pauper patients at Perth, up to 171 
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private patients at Glasgow, and 407 pauper 
patients at Edinburgh, where the private patients, 
60, are unusally few in number. The sites of 
these asylums, with exception of the old one at 
Montrose, have been well selected, though the 
quantity of land is too small. The buildings 
are well constructed, excepting that stone floors, 
deficient means of warming and ventilating, 
and provisions for seclusion in dark rooms are to 
be found; but faulty arrangements of plan, as 
now regarded, are observable. Thus, the asylum 
at Perth, and the Crichton Institution at Dum- 
fries, have each “a central staircase, with a 
curiously contrived double wall; and galleries 
which radiate from the staircase can all be in- 
spected through glazed apertures over the doors ;” 
whilst at Perth, Dumfries, and Morningside 
(Edinburgh) there are open spaces or external 
galleries, enclosed by ironwork, which appear to 
have been designed to afford the patients means 
of exercise in wet weather. None of these arrange- 
ments are now recommended, either on grounds of 
expense or treatment of the patients; the build- 
ings of a more ordinary character, and more 
domestic, being preferred. In the latter point of 
view, spacious galleries of any kind seem to be to 
a certain extent objectionable ; indeed, the English 
commissioners condemn them; and comfort to 
the inmates, as well as economy of construction, 
would be furthered by devoting internal space, as 
far as practicable, to sleeping accommodation, and 
to day-rooms from which ready access to the open 
air could be obtained. 

As regards the proportion of single sleeping- 
rooms, a very marked contrast is observable in 
several of the asylums. Confining attention to 
the pauper department ; in the Aberdeen asylum, 
there are single rooms for more than half the 
number of patients; at Glasgow, for rather less 
than a fourth; and at Edinburgh, for less than 
one-fifteenth. Evidence is quoted by the com- 
missioners in favour of one-fifth as absolutely 
necessary, or of two-fifths as advantageous. The 
English and the Scotch commissioners, both, in 
their instructions, say that “the proportion of 
single rooms throughout the asylum need not 
exceed one-third.” Regarding size of the asso- 
ciated dormitories, a point already referred to as 
somewhat differently viewed by the existing com- 
missions,—though both agree as to rooms 11 feet 
in height, and for each patient 50 feet superficial,— 
we notice that it was found by the commission 
of 1857, that mortality was generally greater 
where there were large dormitories than where 
small sleeping-rooms prevailed. This view would 
seem to be opposed to the experience at the 
Somerset Asylum, where the dormitory in the 
male division contained at the last visit of the 
English commissioners, seventy-six beds,—the 
system being spokenof as working satisfactorily ;— 
but it is quite consistent with that of Dr. Conolly, 
who would on no account have in a dormitory, 
more than five or six beds. The earlier asylums in 
Scotland, or those of Montrose, Aberdeen, Perth, 
and Dundee, have the single rooms and moderate- 
sized dormitories; whilst the new buildings at 
Gartnavel and Morningside have large dormito- 
ries. The largest dormitory at Gartnavel would 
contain twenty-four. Towards solution of the 
difficulty of warming and ventilating, little seems 
to have been done in the Scotch asylums. In the 
Dundee asylum, where the results are considered 
“in some respects” satisfactory, there are open 
fire-places and Arnott’s ventilators; but the 
sleeping-rooms are too cold in winter: whilst in 
the Glasgow asylum, where there is a warming 
apparatus, the principle of it requires that the 
windows should be kept shut, whereby the atmo- 
sphere is apt to become oppressive. One of Dr. 
Conolly’s arguments for the small dormitories 
is the difficulty of ventilating those of large di- 
mensions. The number of cubic feet of space per 
patient in the Scotch asylums appears to be, as in 
the Morningside asylum, in the single rooms about 
1,000 feet, but in the galleries, 600 feet; or in 
some asylums which are crowded, there are two 
patients in a room of 900 cubic feet. In the 
Devon asylum there are about 470 feet per patient 
in the dormitories, says Dr. Bucknill ; the com- 
missioners laying down that there ought to be 
550 feet. 

Notwithstanding what has been stated, several 
of the asylums are overcrowded — probably by 
patients from those parts of the country not 
provided with institutions; and this absence of 
provision leading to delay, the results are not 
more favourable to general treatment of the 
patients previously accommodated and belonging 
to the districts, than to the others themselves. 

Though mechanical restraint is almost wholly 
disused, “seclusion” is practised, and padded 





rooms are used; whilst contrivances are resorted 
to in beds for a certain class of patients, such as 
have, we believe, in England, given place gene- 
rally to increased attention. A chief defect in 
the Scotch asylums, however, appears to be the 
smallness of airing-courts, wherever there is 
minute classification. At Perth and Dumfries, 
however, the courts are planted and neatly laid 
out. We have already adverted to the deficiency 
of land. This is being remedied at Aberdeen and 
Dundee. Of the private licensed houses, which 
are chiefly in the neighbourhoods of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, it may be sufficient to observe that 
they may be classed with those of England and 
Wales. Only one instance is mentioned of a house 
originally built for the purpose. In Lanarkshire, 
800 cubic feet of air per patient have been fixed 
on by the sheriff, as the required allowance ; 
but as regards private asylums elsewhere, the 
amount averages 300 cubic feet, and is even less 
than 200 feet, or not one-third of what is usually 
considered necessary. The condition of the in- 
sane in poorhouses is alike unsatisfactory. Most 
of the existing wards of these buildings have been 
opened lately, and their existence arises from the 
deficiency of asylums. In five or six cases, how- 
ever, these wards form a distinct structure. Ven- 
tilation in the west of Scotland is attended to in 
some measure. Air is pumped into the wards, 
having been heated previously by contact with the 
steam-pipes of the engine. 

The main conclusion in the report of 1857 as 
to the asylums in Scotland was, that these did not 
fulfil to the extent of which they were capable, 
their purpose of curative institutions, Large 
asylums show a smaller proportion of recoveries, 
and a greater mortality, than those of moderate 
size; and do not offer any counter-balancing ad- 
vantages to the ratepayers, but the reverse. Dis- 
trict or county asylums, of moderate size, and 
economic construction. for paupers, and including 
accommodation for the insane belonging to the 
labouring classes, not strictly paupers, are most 
required, as likewise better accommodation for 
pauper lunatics. And, from the evidence of Dr. 
Coxe before the committee, it appeared that, 
whilst there are economic advantages in having one 
management and medical superintendence, really 
distinct asylums or buildings are necessary for the 
poor and the rich. 

It appeared by the report of 1859, that the 
pressure for admission to the public asylums con- 
tinued; though regarding the criminal lunatics, 
these did not on the average exceed thirty for all 
Scotland, and might be provided for in special 
wards in one of the district asylums. 

Still, whatever the want of provision for the in- 
sane in Scotland generally, the overcrowding in 
several of the asylums, and defects, there is much 
to be learned from the institutions we have 
chiefly spoken of, both in reference to the exten- 
sion of hospitals for the middle classes in England, 
and in structural points; and we shall probably 
find some further particulars useful to our readers, 
of these structural and other features of the 
asylums which have been named. 





THE FRESCO IN LINCOLN’S INN HALL. 


Mr. G. F. Watts, who distinguished himself in 
the first Government competition in connection 
with the proposed decoration of the Houses of 
Parliament, has completed his self-imposed and, 
we believe, gratuitous labour in Lincoln’s-inn 
Hall, the north wall of which he has covered with 
a painting in fresco, presenting the early law- 
givers from Moses down to Edward I. Founded 
to some extent in arrangement on Raffaelle’s 
“School of Athens,” the figures are grouped on a 
flight of steps with landings, and form three main 
lines. The first represents a sculptured group 
of Religion, Mercy, and Justice, below a window 
of Perpendicular Gothic, which, although perhaps 
open to objection in a synchronal point of view, 
connects the work with the hall, and materially 
increases the effect: of space. 

Moses looking upwards with the tables of the 
law is the centre figure of the second line. To 
his right, if we are correctly informed, the figures 
ranged in row are intended to represent Lycurgus, 
Minos, Draco grasping the sword, Solon, Numa, 
and Servius Tullius, On the left of him are seated 
Sesostris, or Rameses, as representative of Egyptian 
polity, Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Confucius, and 
Menu. 

The central group of the lower line is made up 
of Justinian and Theodora, with scribes transcrib- 
ing at their feet, while a jurisconsult and a doctor 
of thechurch distribute the paudectstothe northern 
barbarians—Lombard, Goth, and Frank. Midway 
between Justinian and a Saxon group, including 





Ina and Alfred, stands the figure of Charlemagne, 
leaning on his sword. In the right of the fore- 
ground are grouped two of the Barons of Runny- 
mede, with Stephen Langton and the Legate ; 
Mahomet with the Koran above; and alone on the 
left, in the corner, sits Edward I., in regal ermine 
and knightly harness. The picture is about 45 
feet long, and perhaps 40 feet high in the centre, 
the upper part following the line of the open 
roof timbers. When we add, that the figures 
are of heroic size, and thirty-three in number, 
it will be seen that this is the largest fresco 
in this and, perhaps, in any country. It 
is, moreover, a very noble work, with blots 
and weaknesses, doubtless, but still a noble and 
admirable work, of which the members of the 
Inn may be justly proud. Carpers will point 
to the collapsed body of the reclining Indian 
figure on the right of the second line, and to the 
legs of the barons below it, in the foreground ; but 
those who give it more thought, and unprejudiced 
consideration, will admit a greatness of scope, 
variety of expression, and skill in the designing 
of the figures seldom found. It is in no respect 
garish, splotchy, or gaudy, but, “born with its 
frame,” is thoroughly harmonious and appropriate. 
It would be materially improved, by the way, if 
the oak panelling below it were covered with a 
curtain: the marble pavement from which the 
steps rise jars with the wainscoting below. 

It is to be hoped that the successful result ob- 
tained here may lead corporations and other 
powerful bodies possessing halls and meeting 
places to call in the aid of the painter, and make 
a right use of art as a teacher. The various 
vestry-halls which have been erected for the 
metropolitan districts would afford good sites for 
such works. As we have said elsewhere, “The 
Government and corporate bodies should aid more 
vigorously the progress of the fine arts in this 
country than they have done, and use them more 
extensively for the general improvement and 
delight. What is wanted is, that art should have 
a real life—should be made to provide great 
moral and intellectual lessons for the masses—not 
remain simply the minister of caprice and luxury. 
Painting and sculpture must be brought into con- 
junction with architecture, if we would have 
them playing their proper part—if we would pro- 
duce a really great school of art. We would see 
the arts appealing to every passer by—instruct- 
ing, encouraging, and exalting.” 








SCENERY AND THE STAGE. 


WHEN it is remembered that sixteen theatres in 
the metropolis alone, if not more, display at this 
moment a pantomime or extravaganza with new 
scenery, machinery, and elaborate effects, it will 
be seen how large a body the professors of scene- 
painting and stage-decoration must have become. 
Since we began, now years ago, to draw atten- 
tion to their works separately, and to point out 
the merits of many of their productions, they 
have taken a very much better position in public 
estimation than they formerly held. The sort of 
criticism to which they are subject is unfortu- 
nately not calculated to help their progress to- 
wards excellence: the daily press, speaking gene- 
rally, show little discrimination, praising in the 
face of most preposterous errors, and caring 
nothing for chronological correctness. Most of 
our scenery wants finish, completeness, and so- 
lidity. It is often flimsy and imperfect, even 
when displaying in some respects great beauties. 
Reading the accounts of the various Christmas- 
pieces in the newspapers last week, it might be 
supposed that the perfection of a pantomime or 
extravaganza was to be found at each house, and 
that the artists everywhere had surpassed them- 
selves, This certainly is not true. Several of the 
pieces are very good of their class, with very 
charming scenery, but we find nothing better 
than we have seen before. 

At Drury-lane, for example, Mr. Beverley 
is said to have outshone himself; whereas his 
transformation scene, with its pillars of glitter- 
ing fairies, piled one over the other, displays 
less fancy than many of his previous works 
of this kind, which are, in truth, wonders in 
their way. His scene for the ballet is much 
better, and remarkably beautiful. It represents 
a stalactitic cavern, extending as far as the eye 
can reach, with water at the bottom, in which are 
floating fairies: and the lines of these running on 
to those on the stage produce a remarkable per- 
spective effect. The pantomime, as a whole, is a 
work of large proportions, and deserves to be seen. 

At Covent Garden, on the evening of our visit 
the house was so full that they could find us no 





seat: we must try again hereafter. Mr. Mellon’s 
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very pleasant opera appears to gain in favour, 
Several of the airs are exceedingly pretty; for 
example, Mr. Haigh’s ballads— 
* For thee I love alone,” 
and— 
* The heart that is too lightly won ;” 
and the close of the first act, and the cavatina— 
‘*Oh! bright were my visions in those happy days,” 


charmingly sung by Miss Parepa. 

The Haymarket pantomime, “ Valentine’s Day,” 
has a story of less interest than usual at this 
house; but it is, nevertheless, pleasantly put 
together, and very elegantly placed on the stage. 
The scenery of the fairy story is painted by Mr. 
Frederick Fenton, including a February landscape, 
the Spring Flower Dell, and Conservatory of 
Crocuses, and the transformation scene, the Open- 
ing of the Fairy Valentine, The latter is a most 
elaborate piece of mechanical scenery, some of 
the changes in which are very beautiful. In 
“The Evil Genius,” Mr, Buckstone is as racy as 
ever as Tom Ripstone. 

The Adelphi has a spectacular extravaganza in 
place of a pantomine, called after one of the 
prettiest German legends, “The Nymph of the 
Lurleyburg.” Some of the scenes are very good, 
but we would suggest, from good-will, not as fault- 
finding, that more care in the arrangement of 
sky-pieces, and the general fitting-together of the 
scenery, would be advantageous. In the first 
scene, Rupert’s Dining Hall, the window is very 
well painted. The View of the Lurleyburg, on 
the Rhine, is a nice landscape; and, in a scene 
beneath the river, some effect is produced by the 
change of a rock of coral into a regular set of 
newel stairs, reaching nearly to the ceiling, 
up which the persone go. Miss Woolgar and 
Mr. Toole bear the brunt of the piece, and bear it 
bravely. 





THE LATE MR. JOHN CRAKE, ARCHITECT. 


Mr. Joun Crake, whose premature death sud- 
denly took place on the 27th ult., was a pupil, 
with Mr. George Mair and others, in Mr. Decimus 
Burton’s office in 1828. He became a student in 
the Royal Academy about 1831, and obtained the 
silver medal in architecture, for the best measured 
drawings of the facade of the London University, 
Gower-street (W. Wilkins’s building). Mr. Crake 
was an original member of the Architectural 
Society, now no more. He went to Italy, and on his 
return commenced practice. Thelong terrace, Hyde- 
park-gardens, was erected from his designs, and 
under his superintendence : he also was concerned 
for the Earl of Cardigan, and designed and super- 
intended the entrances to Dean-park. Since his 
marriage, and for the last ten years, having an 
ample fortune, he had retired from practice, and 
resided chiefly at Datchet, where he expended a 
large sum of his own money in restoring the 
church. He was liberal and kind-hearted, a 
stanch supporter of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, and much beloved by all who knew him. 





GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY.* 


HAVING now gone generally through the fabric,’ I will 
next advert briefly to some interesting documentary infor- 
mation from the public records, which has quite recently 
been communicated to me by Mr. Burtt. Of the kindness 
of this gentleman I cannot speak too strongly. He has, 
while my paper has been in hand, given himself infinite 
trouble in searching for notices of the works, and with very 
considerable success. I am aware that the details of anti- 
querian documents are not well suited to a meeting like 
this, and I will, therefore, only advert to a few important 
points. The first of them is this. As Westminster Abbey is 
about the earliest work of its style in this country, tes 
the building of the first portion of it by Henry III. extended 
over a space of twenty-four years, i.e. from 1245 to 1269, 
it becomes important to ascertain how early in this 
period the style of its architecture can be proved to have 
been defined. Now, a single entry in the documents in 
question has for ever settled this point. I have before 
stated that the most advanced part of the work (as to 
style) is the Chapter-house, as that contained traceried 
windows of four and five lights in a very developed form; 
the tracery is not confined to circles, but containing great 
quatrefoils, and the heads of the lights being trefoiled, 
which is not the case in the church. Now, it would be 
most useful to know the exact date of these windows, 
for, though Matthew Paris gives 1250 as the year of com- 
mencement of the Chapter-house, it may have spread over 
an indefinite length of time, and the windows have be- 
longed to twenty years after that date. Let us look then 
to the bills. Here we find in a roll, bearing date 37th 
Henry III., or 1253, and expressly called the eighth year 
from the beginning of the work, an item of “ 300 is of 
canvas for the windows of the Chapter-house,’’ followed 
immediately by items for the purchase of glass, showing 
that the windows in question were completed in 1253, 
which I see was the year before the king, in company 
with St. Louis, visited the Sainte Chapelle, at Paris, 
which was then scarcely completed, and the style of which 
indicates exactly the same degree of advancement. I fing 
also, that during the same year, the beautiful entrance or 
vestibule to the Chapter-house was erected, 


* By Mr. G. G. Scott. Continued from p 852, vol. xvii. 





The church itself was by this time—indeed, as early as 
1249—in a state of rapid progression, so that the architec- 
ture must, in the main, have been quite settled from the 
time of its commencement. 

The entries found by Mr. Burtt are, for the most part, of 
a somewhat general character; but it is stated in the 
Pipe rolls, that further particulars have been sent in to 
the Treasury. These bills of particulars have, it is feared, 
been, for the most part, lost ; but Mr. Burtt has succeeded 
in finding one complete one for about half a year (proba- 
bly 1253), which is of so interesting a character that there 
is no doubt that it will be published, with notes, by archi- 
tectural antiquaries. Itis a perfect bill of quantities of 
the work done during twenty-five weeks, giving the 
names and measurements of every moulding and every 
detail of the work, and will form a very curious and inte- 
resting illustration of the architectural nomenclature of 
the period. Attached to it are two amusing little letters 
from the quarry-master at Purbeck, promising shiploads 
of marble, and begging for speedy orders on the ground 
of other pressing business. 

The notices I have adverted to in the fabric rolls of the 
works from Edward III.’s time onwards, are also very 
detailed, and give curious particulars as to the mode of 
employing men at that time. They appear to have been 
fed and clothed by the employer, and the clothing would 
appear to be by no means to be complained of. In one 
year we have an entry of 15s. (equal to 8/. or 10/.) for a fur 
robe for the chief mason; but another year nothing 
entered for his robe, because this independent gentle- 
man ‘refused to receive it on account of the delay in its 
delivery.’’ 

Going back to the earlier accounts, I may mention that 
extensive works appear to have been going on at the same 
time in the palace and its chapel, including a great deal of 
decorative painting ; also that the belfry of the Abbey was 
being built, which, I think, stood somewhere westward of 
the church, and of which, I believe, that some remains 
existed at a somewhat recent date. 

The outlay upon the Abbey during the first fifteen years 
of the work would, if translated into our money value, 
considerably exceed half a million. I must not, however, 
follow up these details on the present occasion. 

I have dwelt so long upon the fabric that little time re- 
mains for any notice of the internal contents of the 
church. Indeed, they would be more worthily treated of 
in a distinct paper. I will content myself with a cursory 
notice of a few to which I chance to have paid particular 
attention. 

That most remarkable work, the Shrine of the Confessor, 
has beenso largely dwelt upon before this Institute, when 
the subject was brought torward a few years back by 
Professor Donaldson, that it would be superfluous to go 
again into the minutiz of the investigation, to which I 
devoted a great amount of time, and was ably followed 
up by my talented friend Mr. Burges. 

I will content myself with a summary of results. 

Shortly after my appointment to the Abbey, in 1849, I 
was led, owing to a visit paid to the church by Le Pére 
Martin with myself and some members of the Ecclesiolo- 
gical Society, to devote a good deal of attention to ascer- 
taining, so far as possible, the ancient form of the shrine ; 
the resuits of which I gave in a correspondence with a 
leading member of that Society. I removed the brick 
wall which then blocked up the west end, and exposed 
the marks showing where the altar had been fixed, and 
came to the conclusion that the pillars now at that end 
were formerly detached, and carried lights. Probably 
they were the “ feet’? which King Henry III. is said to 
have given for certain lamps to be burned before the 
shrine. 

The retabulum occupies, as I ascertained, its proper 
position, excepting that it has been lifted 3 inches above 
its original level, a fact proved by its intercepting the 
space required for the completion both of the ancient and 
themore modern inscriptions, for neither of which there is 
now sufficient room. 

The front and what is seen of the back of the retabu- 
lum, being decorated with mosaic, and the edge left plain, 
it follows that the latter must have been more or less con- 
cealed. I judge, therefore, that the detached pillars must 
have been placed very close to them. 

Mr. Burges has kindly lent me the sketch of his conjec- 
tural restoration, which I only differ from in doubting 
whether there existed more than two of the detached 
pillars. As his view does not show much of the existing 
structure, I have given a rough diagram, showing by way 
of explaining how it probably came together. 

Extracts have been kindly communicated to me, by Mr. 
John Gough Nicholls from diaries kept during the days c? 
Queen Mary, showing that the body of the Confessor had 
been removed, and the shrine wholly or in part taken 
down at the dissolution, but restored in Queen Mary’s 
time, when the present wooden shrine, the cornice, the 
modern inscription and the painted decorations were 
added. Iam inclined to think that the marble substruc- 
ture was only taken down far enough to allow of the re- 
moval of the body, as its parts have been displaced in re- 
fixing so far down as that, but no further. The altar 
either had not been removed or was probably re-erected 
at the same time, and was, I think, not removed again 
till the great rebellion, being needed at coronations, on 
which occasions a table has since been substituted under 
the old name of *‘ the altar of St. Edward.’’ I found at 
the back of where the altar has stood, a slab, apparently 
taken from some monument of the seventeenth century, 
which confirms this idea. There is, in Abbot Litlington’s 
service book in the library, in the initial of the service for 
St. Edward’s day, a view of the shrine, though I fear an 
imaginary one. The substructure is speckled over to re- 
present the mosaic work, but the seven arched recesses 
for pilgrims to kneel under, which really occupy two 
sides and an end, are all shown on one side! The shrine 
itself is shown lower than was usual, and a recumbent 
figure of the Confessor is shown on its sloping covering. 
I will only add that I opened the ground round the half 
buried pillars at the west end, and found them to agree in 
height with those at the east, which they so much exceed 
in diameter, and that I have been so fortunate as to re- 
cover the broken parts of one of the eastern pillars, and 
to refit and refix its numerous fragments with the help of 
one new piece of only a few inches in Jength, so that we 
have now one perfect pillar. 

In connection with the shrine I will allude to a little dis- 
covery which I have shown to many, I daresay, now pre- 
sent. There is a sarcophagus-shi slab in the floor, 
immediatély to the east of the shrine which is said to 
commemorate a son of William de Valence who died 
young. The cross and inscription are nearly obliterated, 
but its eastern end is covered by the step to the tomb of 
King Henry V. A very pains-taking friend and assistant 
of mine (Mr, Irvine), in examining the point of junction 


between the step and the slab, perceived signs of some 
substance being inlaid into the latter. I obtained per- 
mission to remove a portion of the step, when we found 
that the slab had been inlaid with brass and glass mosiac, 
and was, no doubt, executed when the shrine was in 
hand. 

I am enabled by the kindness of Messrs. Minton to ex- 
hibit atracing of a large portion of the pavement before 
the altar, executed by Roman workmen, and with mate- 
rials brought from Rome by Abbot Ware, about 1267 or 
1268 ; of the curious inscription, a part giving the list of 
those concerned in the work is still legible, being ‘‘ Tertius 
Henricus urbs Odoricus et Abbas.’? Odoricus being the 
artist, and “urbs,’? of course, means Rome, as is proved 
by Ware’s own epitaph, which says, when speaking of 
these stones, ‘‘ quos huc portavit a4 urbe.” 

The tracing I exhibit was made many years ago for the 
late Mr. Minton, and under my direction, by my then 
highly talented assistant, and my now distinguished 
brother architect, Mr. Street. . 

It is curious that both in the monuments inlaid with 
glass mosaic, and in the pavements in which the inlaying 
material is chiefly porphyry, the artists, as a thing of 
course, adopted as the matrix Purbeck marble, in place of 
the white marble they were accustomed to use in Italy. 

The tomb of King Henry III. is too well known to need 
description here, but that of some of his children and 
grandchildren in the south aisle is but little noticed; in- 
deed, its Italian forms so much resemble those of a 
modern monument that it usually passes for one. I ex- 
hibit careful drawings of it. 

Taking the tombs of the Confessor, of Henry IIJ., and 
his daughter, and of young de Valence, in connection 
with the pavement before the high altar, and that of the 
Confessor’s Chapel, I should doubt whether—I will not 
say any church north of the Alps—but, I may almost say, 
whether any country north of the Alps contains such a 
mass of Early Italian decorative art; indeed, the very 
artists employed appear to have done their utmost to in- 
crease the value of the works they were bequeathing to 
us, by giving to the mosaic work the utmost possible 
variety of pattern. f 

Another object, which does not receive the attention it 
deserves, is the retabulum from the high altar, now pre- 
served in a glass case, in the south-eastern aisle. : 

It is a very wonderful work of art, being mostly richly 
decorated with glass, gold, and painting, and probably 
with precious stones, and even with casts of antique gems. 
The glass enrichments are of two sorts—in one the glass 
is coloured, and is decorated on its face with gold diaper ; 
in the other it is white, and laid upon a decorated surface. 
The great charm, however, of the work must have been 
in the paintings. They consist of single figures in niches 
of our Lord and SS. Peter and Paul, and two female 
saints, and a number of small medallion subjects beauti- 
fully painted. I give some unfinished drawings of this 
retabulum, in which the paintings have been very beauti- 
fully copied for me by Mr. Marks.* | t 1 

Next to the Italian tombs, one of the most interesting 
is that of William de Valence. Iam not aware whether 
any old account of this monument exists, but I suppose 
we may fairly set it down as a French work, and, pro- 
bably, executed by an artist from Limoges, though the 
custom of referring all enamel works to that particular 
seat of the art is not, I think, borne out by facts ; indeed, 
it would appear from the old accounts that enamels for 
the shrine of the Confessor were executed here, whether 
by an artist from Limoges is unknown, though we know 
that one was employed in England shortly afterwards. 

The execution of these enamels is truly exquisite, so 
much so that it is only by the closest examination that 
any idea can be formed of the wonderful delicacy of the 
workmanship. I exhibit a drawing of the shield made by 
M. Berrington, one of the official attendants of the 
church, and a very talented and zealous student and de- 
lineator of its antiquities, who has also kindly lent me 
several other drawings of objects in the Abbey. 

The monument was thus described by Keepe in 1683 :— 

** A wainscot chest, covered over with plates of brass, 
richly enamelled, and thereon the image of de Valence, 
Ear! of Pembroke, with a deep shield on his left arm, in a 
coat of mail with a surcoat, all of the same enamelled 
brass, gilt with gold, and beset with the arms of Valence, 
&c. * * * Round about theinner ledge of this tomb 
is most of the epitaph remaining, in the ancient Saxon 
letters, and the rest of the chest, covered with brass, 
wrought in the form of lozenges, each lozenge containing 
either the arms of England or of Valence, alternately 
placed one after the other, enamelled with their colours. 
Round this chest have been thirty little brazen images, 
some of them still remaining, twelve on each side, and 
three at each end, divided by central arches that serve as 
niches to enclose them ; and on the outward ledge, at the 
foot of each of these images, is placed a coat of arms in 
brass enamelled with the colours.’’ 

Since this time, the greater part of what is above de- 
scribed has disappeared, showing that the spoilation of 
the Abbey is not generally chargeable against the rebels, 
but hrs gone on in modern times during the contemp- 
tuous uominion of Classic taste. 

The tomb of Queen Eleanor, with its exquisitely elegant 
effigy, is too well known to need any description from me. 
I have had the privilege, since my connection with the 
Abbey, of promoting the restoration to it of the beautiful 
piece of ironwork which overhangs it, and which had been 
removed in 1822. 

The effigy with that of Henry III. was executed by an 
artist named Torrell, supposed by Sir Richard West- 
macott, I think, without evidence, to be an Italian, It 
is one of the finest which remains in any country. 

Were this paper devoted to the monuments alone, I 
would have attempted a description of the tomb of Ed- 
mund, Earl of Lancaster, brother to Edward I., and of 
Aveline, his wife. 

These magnificent monuments, viewed as architectural 
works, seem to be intimately connected with several con- 
temporary works, especially the Eleanor crosses, and the 
tombs of Archbishop Peckham, at Canterbury, and of 
Bishop de Luda, at Ely, all executed between 1290 and 
1300. One of their special characteristics is the extreme 
closeness with which nature is followed in their foliated 
carvings, every portion of which is taken directly from 
some actual plant, with no further conventional treatment 
than was neceseary to adapt it to its position. These 
works occupy the middle tion between the conven- 
tional foliage of the earlier and the almost equally conven- 
tional foliage of the later divisions of our architecture. It 
is, in fact, a mistake to call the foliage, even of the later 


* An excellent description of this work is to be found 
in Sir Charles Eastlake’s ‘‘ Materials for a History of Oil 








Painting.”’ 
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parts of the decorative style, natural. The use of really 
natural foliage is very seldom found after the end of the 
thirteenth and the few earliest years of the fourteenth 
century, and marks, if I may say so, the resting-place 
between the conventionalism of approach to the conven- 
tionalism of departure from nature; the conventionalism 
of strength and of weakness, of vigour and of lassitude, 

But the most remarkable characteristic of the two mo- 
numents is the splendour of their decorative colouring, 

The figure sculpture, though possessing considerable 
merit, is not so fine, either as in the nearly contemporary 
monuments of Henry III. and of Eleanor, or the 
somewhat later one of Aymer de Valence, The effigy of 
Edmund is, however, a very noble and dignified work, 

The adjoining tomb of Aymer de Valence is evidently an 
imitation of those last described, but does not equal them 
either in its architecture or its decorations, though far ex- 
ceeding them in the merits of its sculpture, I have seen 
no old accounts of this tomb, but I fancy that the sculp- 
ture is French, both from a decidedly French character in 
the architectural carving of the niches which contain the 
statuettes, and from the similarity of the statuettes them- 
selves to some of the same period preserved in the Hotel 
Cluny at Paris. 

These, and the effigy itself, rank among the finest spe- 
cimens of Medizeval sculpture. 

The tomb of Queen Philippa stands, perhaps, next to 
them in beauty and interest. It is undoubtedly a foreign 
work, as in the account of its cost, still extant, lt is said 
to have been executed by one ‘ Hawkin Liege, from 
France.” Its character seems to me rather Flemish than 
French, and very possibly the artist may have been from 
Valenciennes, the seat of her father’s court. 

The monument, as you will recollect, consists of an 
altar tomb of dark marble overlaid with niches of open 
work in white alabaster. These niches contained thirty 
statuettes of different personages, connected by relation- 
ship or marriage with the queen. Nearly the whole of 
the tabernacle-work, though shown as perfect in the prints 
of the early part of the last century, has since disappeared, 

The end of the tomb has been immured in the lower 
part of the Chapel of King Henry V., and, thinking it pro- 
bable that the tabernacle-work and statuettes might re- 
main within the enclosing masonry, I obtained permission 
of Dean Buckland to make an incision into it, which I 
found could be done without injury to the later monu- 
ment. Iwas so fortunate as to find several niches ina 
tolerably perfect condition, with two of the statuettes 
quite perfect, and a number of fragments of others. I 
found also in the tabernacle-work a most beautiful little 
figure of an angel with the wings of gilt metal. The figure 
had lost its head, but I was so fortunate as to discover it 
enveloped in a lump of mortar, I found also enough of 
the architectural features to serve as a guide to the reco- 
very of the entire design. Mr, Cundy, the Abbey mason, 
made, from the information thus obtained, a restored re- 
production of the end of the monument, which he exhi- 

bited in 1851, 

One of the niches and several other portions were after- 
wards found to be depositedin Mr. Cottingham’s museum, 
and, having been purchased from him, have been refixed 
in their places, 

One very curious feature in the design is a scroll like 
the crook of a pastoral staff between the niches at the 
angles of the monument: the architectural details had no 
decorative colouring, but the foliage was gilt. The arms 
were, of course, coloured, and the figures had beautiful 
patterns, chiefly in gold upon the draperies ; the hair was 
gilt, the pupils of the eyes touched in with blue, and the 
lips with red. The head-dresses of the female figures are 
beautifully enriched with gold and colour. One of the 
heads was unfortunately broken off while opening it out, 
for I should mention that the figures were inclosed in a 
solid mass of rubble work. This head I had a cast made 
from, and the decoration exactly copied on it, I had also 
a cast made of the angel before mentioned, and most for- 
tunate it was that I did so. 

I afterwards most carefully replaced them with my own 
hands, fixing them in their places with shellac ; but though 
I told no one I had done so, and though they were quite 
out of sight, I was disgusted to find, the next time I exa- 
mined the monument, that both of them had been stolen ! 
They were so difficult of access that this act of wanton 
depredation could only have been effected by a person 
well acquainted with what had been discovered, and that 
with considerable difficulty. It is most deeply humiliat- 
ing to think that persons capable of apppactating the value 
and interest attached to such objects should be so utterly 
lost to all sense of honour decency as to 
such a deliberate robbery, I would not go so far as to 
flay this wretched being, as would, perhaps, have been 
done of old, but I should rejoice in the opportunity, ac- 
cording to the figurative expression still extant among 
our rural population, of witnessing the ‘“‘tanning of the 
rascal’s hide.’? If, however, what I have said should 
chance to meet his eye, let him know that there is still 
for him a locus penitentia, and thatif he will anonymously 
restore what he has filched, his baseness shall be forgotten. 

I should mention that the lost head is so like that of 
the queen herself, that it is not improbable that it may 
have been intended for her, though she does not appear 
in the imperfect list of statuettes given in the old histories. 
The open-work of the niches over the head of the effigy 
itself has been filled in with blue glass. The magnificence 
of the entire work may be imagined when it is known 
that it contained, when perfect, more than seventy 
statues and statuettes, besides several brass figures on 
the surrounding railing. 

Somewhat parallel to this, both in material and work- 
manship, was the monument of John of Eltham, brother 
to Edward III. I shall not enter into any description of 
this work, however, further than to advert to its beau- 
tiful canopy, which is thus described by Keepe :— 

** A canopy covering the whole with delicate wrought 
spires and mason’s work, everywhere intermixed and 
adorned with little images and angels, according to the 
fashion of those times, supported by eight pillars of white 
stone, of the same curious wrought work.”’ 

This canopy is shown in Dart’s view of the monument, 
but it was taken down about eighty years back, on the 
ground of insecurity. 

It has often been stated that portions of it were pre- 
served at Strawberry Hill, but I have never been able to 
ascertain the truth of this. If any one should know of 
the existence of such fragments, I should be truly obliged 
by their informing me of them. 

The original stalls of the choir seem to have been re- 
tained in a more or less perfect state till late in the last 
century. They are shown in the view given by Dart, 
and in that given in Sandford’s account of the coronation 
of James II. The canopies are shown supported by 
single shafts. I observed when the new stallwork was 











being put up in 1848, that a closet under the organ was 

lined with old boards which appeared to have formed a 

part of the back of the ancient stalls, for I could distin- 

guish, by the discolouration of the weod, the form of a 

wet mee arch supported by a shaft with a band at half its 
t) iy ie 

At a later period, on looking into this closet, I was glad 
to see the boarding still there; but, on looking into it 

ain while preparis:g this paper, I found that our careful 
clerk of the works had caused it to be neatly painted, so 
that this little memento is lost, 

There remains, however, in Henry VII.’s Chapel, one 
of the ancient Early English misererea, and a fragment of 
another has been preserved, They are both good Early 
English foliage. 

There is a great fund of minor subjects, on which a 
separate paper could be very cbventageseny written, but 
T must leave them unnoticed on the present occasion, 
have gone over my ground as rapidly as I was able, but 
have more than doubled the allotted time; but Westminster 
Abbey is at least worthy of an extra hour, and | will only 
add that I recommend all studenta of Gothic architecture 
to devote to it every extra hour they have at their com- 
mand. London has been pretty much denuded of its 
Medizeval remains, but, like the Sibyl’s books—those 
which remain are worth as much almost as them all, and 
to live ina city which, amidst its gloomy wilderness of 
brick and compo, contains so glorious and exquisite a 
work of original art as this, is a priviens which few other 
cities could offer us. Let us make use of it.* 








A WATER-FAMINE IN THE SUBURBS OF 
THE METROPOLIS, 


INSUFFICIENT and ill-managed as are many 
poor districts in the supply of this necessary of 
life, it is difficult to imagine the condition of out- 
lying districts before a somewhat regular supply 
of water was brought to this great population, 
Yet some idea of the inconveniences attending such 
conditions might have been formed lately in north 
Islington, and other suburban districts, During 
the late short but rather severe frost, whole 
streets, which were inhabited by large numbers of 
persons, were without water in their cisterns ; 
some supplies in this way to houses which were 
closely thronged were exhausted on the second 
day of the frost, and those of neighbours and the 
tradesmen was soon in the same condition, owing 
to their willingness to lend to those who were 
waterless. After a lapse of time the plugs were 
set up, and motley crowds rushed with eve 
variety of vessel for water needed for immediate 
use: pans, kettles, and pitchers were filled with 
much jostling and difficulty; but what could be 
gathered in this way was quite inadequate for the 
purposes of general cleanliness: cooking was 
mi with difficulty; washerwomen were in 
despair ; cow-keepers were in sore distress ; closets 
and drains became stopped; and those who had 
large families of children were struck with con- 
sternation, when they found that means were not 
at hand to wash them. The washing of families 
could not be done: the scouring of floors was out 
of the question inmany instances ; for it was often 
said, water was as precious as gold; and one of the 
old cries of London, “ Who wants water, water!” 
was for a time revived. 

During this time of famine the most ingenious 
means were resorted to in the houses to thaw the 
pipes and taps: in a few instances provision was 
made to prevent the action of the frost by over- 
wrapping with oakum, straw, or, what is better, 
casing them with wood filled with sawdust. The 
former operations would, under the circumstances, 
as we will afterwards explain, not have been the 
means of allowing the water to flow into the 
cisterns; nor would the latter method have been 
effective ; for the stoppage took place between the 
dwelling and the main pipe, and this was caused 
by the pipe leading from the main being too near 
to the surface. 

When the frost departed, even after four or 
five days of open weather, the greater number of 
the cisterns were still empty. People were sur- 
prised, and could not divine the reason. “ Why 
should Mr. So-and-So’s cistern be full, and ours 
not?” The turncocks were well rated, but they 
pointed to the water in the main pipes, which 
was coming from the temporary plugs. The fault 
did not lie there, evidently; but how was it, 





* Among other things I should have given a description 
of the Coronation Chair, and of the figures remaining in 
the panels of the old sedilia, commonly called the tomb 
of King Sebert. The former is a truly magnificent piece 
of decoration, but sadly mutilated. The decorations are 
somewhat peculiar; the whole seems to have been giltona 
thick coating of gesso, and while still soft, the foliage, &c., 
to have been traced upon the gold, and indicated merely by 
pricking the outline and the intervals between the leaves. 
Of the eight figures in the sedilia two only remain perfect. 
They appear to have been slightly touched up, but are 
mainly original. They represent, I believe, King Henry III. 
and King Sebert. The figure of King Edward, the Con- 
fessor, on the back, which is given by Malcomb, in his 
‘¢ Londinum Redivium,’’ can now with great difficulty be 
distinguished. The painting in the canopy of the tomb of 
Richard II. ought alsc to have been noticed, The diapered 
ground is still very perfect, but the painting of the figures 
has almost entirely perished. 





when the frost had left for so many days, that the 
small pipes still continued to be frozen ? 

If, in the first instance, the house-service pipe 
had not been placed so close to the surface, it 
would not have been so suddenly acted upon by 
the frost, and it will be found that those houses 
which were first supplied, and which were longest 
in having the water stopped, had the service pipe 
at a greater depth than others. 

Taking into consideration the expense of pipes 
bursting, and the very great inconvenience of 
having no water in the house, it is incumbent on 
those who are arranging the conveniences of 
houses, particularly in nelghbourhoods exposed to 
the severity of the weather, to adopt precau- 
tionary measures, ad initio. While our chimneys 
smoke, our water-pipes freeze, the drains get 
stopped, and half the heat from the fires is 
wasted, the selence of house-building amongst 
us must be pronounced in a low condition. 








ST, GREGORY’S (R, C.) CHURCH 
CHELTENHAM. 


WE illustrate, in our present number, the porch 
of the church of St, Gregory, lately erected by the 
Roman Catholics of Cheltenham, from the designs 
of Mr. Charles F. Hansom, architect, of Clifton. 
The foundation-stone of the tower and spire, 
which were omitted from the first contract, was 
laid on the 80th of November last, by Geo. Copeland, 
Esq., M.D, The new work will be of unusual ex- 
tent, 25 feet square at the base, exclusive of but- 
tresses, and 205 feet in height, thus overtopping by 
at least 50 feet the spire of the fine old parish 
church, : 

In alluding to the ‘parish church, we may ex- 
press our regret that it has been indefinitely 
closed, having been pronounced in a dangerous 
state. An energetic attempt was made, by the 
incumbent, to have the whole church restored and 
reseated; but, as his plan contemplated the demo- 
lition of the present “sleeping-pens,” alias pews, 
the opposition of their owners proved too strong,— 
at least, that is the reason given to us,—and he 
was compelled to close the church, and resort to 
the expedient of putting up a temporary iron one, 
to serve till such time as some better understand- 
ing be arrived at. 





AMSTERDAM CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tue Amsterdam Crystal Palace is to be in- 
augurated in the spring of 1861, with an exhibi- 
tion of industry, science, and art, which will be 
open to all nations. The building, which is now 
being erected on the site of the Utrecht Gate, 
from the designs of Mr. C. Outshoorn, architect, of 
Amsterdam, is to be a permanent structure, and 
will be a great addition to the architecture of that 
ancient city. The total length of the building is 
412 feet; the general width, 172 feet ; and the 
width at the transept, 224 feet. 

The foundations of the building consist of 
timber piles, longitudinal and transverse timbers, 
and planking, on which are bujlt brick piers, 
capped with stone, for carrying the internal 
akon and continuous external walls, also 
capped with stone, which form a plinth to the 
superstructure of the building. The top of this 
stone plinth is about 2 feet above ground level, 
and is also the general floor level of the building. 
The level of the timber foundations is about 10 
feet 9 inches below ground level, about 8 feet of 
this being made available over the whole area of 
the building, as a basement story. 

The skeleton of the building is entirely con- 
structed of iron; and externally, woodwork is 
only employed for the main cornices, the rest 
being of iron also. 

The general plan of the building consists of a 
nave, 64 feet wide, with side aisles, 19 feet 6 
inches wide, a central transept hall, 136 feet by 
68 feet, with polygonal ends, and two side halls, 
each 150 feet by 34 feet, on each side of the nave; 
the side halls and vestibules at each end of the 
transept being separated from the nave and tran- 
sept by close partitions and glazed iron gates. 

A gallery, 19 feet 4 inches wide, and 29 feet 6 
inches above the floor level, is continued round 
the whole of the nave and transept, and com- 
municates with saloons over the vestibules at the 
entrances. : 

The columns are similar in section to those of 
the Great Exhibition Building, 1851, and are . 
generally arranged in pairs, about 2 feet from 
centre to centre, both internally and externally, 
except at the angles, where groups, consisting of 
from three to seven columns, are employed. The 
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first tier of external columns are 7% inches in 
diameter, and the internal columns, first tier, are 
generally 104 inches in diameter, each tier of 
columns diminishing ? of an inch in diameter. The 
columns at the angles of the transept, supporting 
the gallery and the dome, present the appearance 
of clusters of shafts. The whole of the columns 
have cast-iron foliated capitals, surmounted by an 
entablature. 

The galleries are supported by cast-iron open- 
work girders, and ornamental corbels. 

The roof of the nave consists of wrought-iron 
arched ribs, and is covered entirely with glass, 
carried by curved wrought-iron sash-bars, which 
are prepared to receive double thicknesses of 
glass, about } of an inch apart, these sash-bars 
being carried by longitudinal }4-iron purlins. 
The main ribs are in pairs over the coupled 
columns, and are connected together by a per- 
forated cast-iron running ornament. The total 
height, from the floor level to the crown of the 
arched ribs, is 89 feet. The ends of the nave are 
filled in with highly ornamented semicircular 
windows, the framework being constructed entirely 





of cast iron, and prepared for double thicknesses 
of glass, about 4 inches apart. 

The external walls of the nave are filled in 
with corrugated iron, and the nave and aisles are 
thus only lighted from the roof and the ends of 
the building. 

About 2,500 tons of cast iron, and 500 tons of 
wrought iron, will be used. 

The principal feature of the palace will be the 
dome, which surmounts the intersection of the 
nave and transept. The plan of the dome is ellip- 
tical, This being a novel feature, the effect has 
been questioned ; but, judging from a model of 
this part of the building, which has been con- 
structed to a scale of one-twentieth full size, it is 
anticipated by those who have seen it that the 
effect, when executed, will fully equal the expec- 
tations of the architect. 

At a height of 95 feet from floor level, open- 
work quadrant ribs spring from the clustered 
shafts in the transept, and converge towards the 
centre of the ellipse which forms the base of the 
dome, the major and minor axes of which are 
respectively 70 feet and 42 feet. 





On this elliptical base are fixed coupled columns 
23 feet high, the spaces between which are filled 
in with glazed cast-iron framework. These 
columns support the dome proper, which is con- 
structed of iron, and covered with zinc; the 
whole being surmounted by a glazed lantern and 
ball, the total height, from ground level to the 
top of the ball, being 187 feet. 

The interior of the building will be of a highly- 
ornamental character, there being a large amount 
of decorative ironwork employed. Ornamental 
painting is also intended to be applied as a deco- 
ration, wherever it can be made available, 
throughout the building. 

The total cost of the structure is estimated at 
95,0007. 

The palace, as remarked, was designed by Mr. 
C. Outshoorn, of Amsterdam; the contractors 
being Messrs. Van Heel & Holtzman, of Amster- 
dam ; and Messrs. Smith & Son, of Spring-hill 
Works, Birmingham. The details of construction 
of the ironwork are entrusted to Mr. R. M. Ordish, 
of Great George-street, Westminster. The works 
are progressing. 
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THE LOUVRE AND THE TUILERIES, 


THE Louvre, from its association with kings 
and great men, is one of the first objects of in- 
terest in the capital of France. Among the 
western monarchies there is no other kingdom or 
empire which more deserves attention. As ancient 
as the fall of the Roman empire in the East, and 
formed out of its remains, the kingdom subsisted 
with glory for more than thirteen ages. Besides, 
the fertility and the extent of France, the amenity 
of its climate, the riches that nature and industry 
produce, the remarkable number of great men of 
all kinds who have illustrated it, assure for it a 
pre-eminence which no other nation can have a 
right to dispute.* We may say that successively, 
almost in each part of Europe, all the powers 
observed a fondness for the art of building, prin- 
cipally in Italy, which seems to have been the first 
to triumph over the ignorance and fury of the 
barbarians who had inundated the empire ; and at 
Venice especially, there was not a doge who did 
not wish to signalise his government by edifices, 
whether sacred, public, or private; but we easily 
recognise, in consulting history, that Charlemagne 
is one of the princes who has the most contributed 
to the establishment and to the erection of sacred 
temples.f It was a new era for man, and it was 
the birth of splendid cathedrals,—of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, andof that of Rheims. Louis leDébonnaire, 
who succeeded Charlemagne, also caused to be 
constructed a number of edifices. His illustrious 
predecessor had covered, as with a zone of beauty 
and protection, the western empire with churches 
full of majesty and riches, reflecting the image of 
the royal founder, and uniting, in a marvellous 
church at Aix-la-Chapelle, all the inventioys of the 
three Grecian orders with all the forms of the 
Christian genius ; and Louis imitated this peculiar 
but fascinating taste in sacred piles which he 
built. Architecture, then employed in the noblest 
cause, was developed by the co-operation of hard- 
working monks and wealthy kings until the reign 
of Philippe-Auguste, 1180.{ But if we see the 
happy ages when the sciences and the arts ap- 
peared with splendour, experience shows us also 
that the splendour is doomed to be soon overcast, 
and that the duration of the flourishing time is 
ordinarily included in a short space. The state to 
which France found itself reduced at the end of 
the reign of Louis le Débonnaire retarded the pro- 
gress of architecture throughout the kingdom. 
Paris attracted the first attention of Philippe- 
Auguste: he wished to bestow his zeal upon a city 
on which his throne was set, and which would 
reward him for the pains. The extent of the 
capital, since it had extended beyond the limits of 
its island, named the Cité, might be known by the 
enlargements that this prince gave to it beyond 
its former compass. Sides exposed to incursions 
were surrounded by thick walls, flanked by massive 
towers: the streets were paved (1184),§ and an 
ordonnance issued that they should be cleaned, 
swept, and kept from dirt which had been allowed 
to accumulate and infect the air. He established a 
police, and built a monastery as an asylum for those 
who wished to quit their bad habits. We recog- 
nize in Philippe-Auguste, a genius for fortifica- 
tions, sieges, and a taste for military machines, for 
which he nobly recompensed the inventors. The 
great door and the towers of Notre Dame are 
the work of his time. He loved buildings. He 
enclosed Paris with walls. He constructed 
covered markets, so that the merchandize was 
protected, and surrounded with cloisters the 
cemetery of the Innocents, to procure a shelter to 
those who came to mourn there their parents 
and their friends. He built a palace round the 
large tower of the Louvre, contributed to the con- 
struction of the cathedral already commenced, 
and to the enlargement of the University. He 
gave great privileges to learned men devoted to 
the sciences. He was surnamed Conquérant and 
Auguste, on account of his victories and his great 
qualities. || 

The communication with the East accustomed 
the French to go and seek for themselves the 
beautiful stuffs and products of India, and the 
spices that they formerly received from the Vene- 
tians and the Genoese. The French have always 
been celebrated for the textile arts, and have 
made them a very profitable branch of industry. 
At this day many combinations of them are still 
objects of much admiration. 





* Preface to “‘ L’Art de vérifier les Dates.’? Paris : 1783. 

+ Blondel’s (Jacques Francois) ‘Architecture Francoise.” 
Paris: 1752-56 ; 4to. $ 

t “ Dictionnaire des Dates.’’ Paris: 1842, 

§ Foot-pavement was not laid down in the streets of 


London to | extent until the fourteenth century. 
|| ** Angu 
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In this time heraldry began to become com- 
mon. Those who returned from the Crusade 
were not wanting in doing high honour to this 
expedition ; and, to awaken, perpetually, its re- 
membrance, they placed the banners under which 
they fought in the most public places of their 
chdteaux, as monuments of glory. Families in 
their alliances with one another communicated 
to each these signs of illustration, and founded one 
upon the other. Ladies worked them upon the 
furniture, upon their clothes, and equipage; the 
damsels upon those of the knights: soldiers had 
them painted on their shields; but, as all, they 
could not hold so many little spaces, they 
abridged, or condensed, so to speak, the repre- 
sentation of the principal events that should be 
preserved in memory. We may say that blazon 
has been, in principle, a sort of language which 
recognizes the rights to public esteem and the 
alliances. 

We owe to the reign of Philippe I. the creation 
of the most celebrated military orders, which 
from France have spread throughout all Europe; 
the Hospitallers of St. John; the Templars, &c. 
In the east and in the’south of Europe, at Malta, 
at Cambridge, in London, and in other cities, 
architecture is indebted to these orders. These 
orders owe their establishment to Christian 
charity, and to the desire of being useful to one’s 
kind ; whence some others have arisen out of the 
emulation of piety, and the desire of sanctifying 
oneself in the exercises of a life more austere than 
the commonality of Christians, the Chartreux, 
and other societies of monks.* 

The Freemasons’ lodges are as numerous in 
France as everywhere else. Their famous grand 
lodge was St. Croix; but I am not aware that 
they exercise, notwithstanding their principle of 
humanity, any action of importance upon public 
opinion, 

We shall now mention those kings and those 
architects who have been concerned in the crea- 
tion of that interesting palace the Louvre. The 
Old Louvre—fortiress, palace, and prison—was 
founded in the year 1204 by Philippe-Auguste. 
The large tower of the Louvre and its precincts, 
the only constructions that the king erected in 
this place, were the centre of royal authority. In 
this tower, known in feudal times, the great ser- 
vants of the crown humbly came to make their 
offerings of fidelity and homage.t The king 
wished to receive there the emperor Charles- 
Quint, and give, in his lately embellished edifice, 
a high notion of his power. For a long time 
the ancient and venerable Louvre was sur- 
rounded with fussés supplied by the waters of the 
Seine. Two bridges, constructed upon the boun- 
dary of the quay, the only one then existing, 
admitted into these fossés the water which was 
dammed in by locks. The front elevation of this 
palace, on the side of St. Germain-l’Auxerrois, still 
preserved its ancient character. It was termi- 
nated at two angles by two round towers covered 
by a roof of a conical form. The principal door 
was entered by « bridge of arches in stone, and by 
a bridge raised or lowered ‘as occasion required. 
The origin of the quays, which now, to a French- 
man, are the pride of the capital, may be traced 
to the beginning of the fourteenth century epoch, 
in which Philippe-le-Bel constructed the first 
quay before the convent of the Augustines, near 
the tower of Nesle. Near the present site of the 
Tuileries was, under Francois I., some tile-kilns— 
called the Sablonniére—like the céramique of 
Athens. From fwéles (or tiles) the Tuileries took 
its name. At that time all the tiles and bricks 
were ordered to be transferred beyond the walls 
of the city, near the Tuileries-St.-Honoré, which 
were upon the Seine, beyond the fossés of the 
chateau of the Louvre. This will give the reader 
some idea of the circumscribed limits of that 
quarter in the beginning of the sixteenth century.f 
Constructions in brick at this time were much in 
use. They were built with little else for a long 
time, nearly as far as the reign of Louis XIV. 
The chiteau of St. Germain-en-Laye, and many 
other considerable edifices, were erected with 
these materials. The roofs of the chateaux were 
covered with lead, and they, from their size, con- 
sumed a great; quantity. Plumbing was a good 
trade. Before Frangois I., architecture consisted 
only in churches, fortresses, towers, and swing- 
bridges; but this monarch made all the profes- 
sions to flourish: with wisdom he sought more the 
happiness of his people than his personal interest : 





* Anquetil, ‘‘ Histoire de France.” 

+ Dulaure, ‘‘ Histoire de Paris.” 

¢ In thé “ Atias Historique,” &c., by Lesage, an inte- 
resting map of Paris is given, of the gradual and charac- 
teristic increase of the French territory from the time of 





H. Capet to the present day. 


foreigners were invited: Cellini and Serlio were 
working on the royal residences.* Primaticio, 
architect and painter, who was in the service of 
Frangois, was, owing to some difference with 
other artists employed at the court, sent to Rome 
and other august cities on the continent in 
the year 1537, with the order to buy and 
copy antique statues. He cast many beautiful 
bronzes for the chiteaux at Fontainebleau and 
Saint-Germain. The king could not proceed with- 
out having recourse to and aid from the great 
artists of the day to design and decorate and super- 
intend the two most ancient and the most im- 
portant palaces of France, and at the same time 
the immense chateau of Madrid. The artists also 
throve and made their reputation under his aus- 
pices. They came from and were sent to a country 
where architecture was seen in the greatest per- 
fection, which country was the mother and the 
nurse of literature and of the arts. It is, indeed, a 
treasury for all things beautiful; and, though Italy 
is now fallen, its soul once heaved with the noblest 
impulses, The French architects travelling thither 
could not but receive from its monuments some 
advantages, especially on seeing some of a very 
different character to any in their own country; 
and when struck with that energy and power so 
peculiar to the ancient Romans, and so charac- 
teristic in their architecture and in every thing 
they undertook, this influence was not lost. Italy 
modified France,—France, Spain, long after,— 
during Napoleon’s six years’ invasion of that 
peninsula. The learned curiosity with which all 
Europe was seized in the sixteenth century turned 
attention towards these famous countries, whence 
the arts had departed.t In France, a young Greek 
nobleman, Lascaris, and some others from Greece, 
introduced and animated the study of the Greek 
language and the “ Humanities,” which later flou- 
rished there, as in Italy and Spain.[ Scholastic 
theology and the peripatetic philosophy, reigning 
a long while in the University of Paris, were not 
less contrary and unfavourable to the progress of 
letters than clerical intolerance or monastic insti- 
tutions in other countries.§ Frangois I. effected 
a great amount of good to his own and succeeding 
ages by abolishing the Latin, and commanding all 
the laws and whatever concerned the people to be 
written in French,—in a language that they could 
understand. For this he deserves more than 
many who have acquired the same title,—the 
name of Restorer and Father of Letters. 

Pierre Lescot, abbé of Clagny, commenced the 
old Louvre in 1528. Sebastian Serlio, who was 
then in Paris, competed for it; but the design of 
the French architect was preferred, and Serlio 
had the generous impulse to point out the supe- 
tiority of his rival’s design. Serlio was not the 
only Italian artist who had failed, and whose de- 
signs had been rejected by French adjudicators. 
Lescot conducted the works with spirit, rapidity, 
and with success, and the body of the building, 
named to-day the old Louvre, was, under the 
reign of Henry IL., in 1548, almost entirely termi- 
nated, as is proved by a Latin inscription over the 
door of the Hall of the Caryatides.|| Frangois I. 
had been at great expense in the reparations that 
he executed in this old building ; demolishing one 
part to erect in its place, upon a new plan and 
after more modern designs, a vast portion intended 
for residence. The designs, furnished and carried 
into execution by Lescot, are much admired. It 
is a monument of the architecture of the sixteenth 
century. It is to the admirers of the Renaissance 
what Notre Dame is to the students of the Gothic. 
One internal order not harmonizing with an ex- 
ternal order, the arbitrary proportions of the 
composition have by some been censured; but if 
there are slight imperfections, they will not hinder 
the observer from admiring the effect of the whole. 
Architects, in the execution of a building of any 
particular order, are not, in many instances, over 
scrupulous in following the proportions assigned 
to them. Even the Greeks regarded the propor- 
tions of this art as arbitrary, and we find in the 
edifices of ancient Rome proportions of all kinds, 
and which justify all sorts of opinions. 

Jean Goujon chiselled many of the bas-reliefs of 
the facade of the court of the Louvre and the 
fountain of the Innocents, in 1555.** The figures 
in the court of the Louvre, in the Composite 





* Chambord was completed about 1529 by Raymond 
Forget.—Victor Calliat’s ‘“‘ Encyclopédie d’ Architecture.” 

+ Denina, “‘ Vicende della Litterattura”’ (1760). 

} Lascaris, by Villemain, of the French Academy. 

§ Erasmus, in two or three of his “ Colloquies,” with 
great humour and discernment satirizes these institutions, 

|| Dulaure, ‘‘ Histoire de Paris.”’ 

q Patte, ‘‘ Mémoires sur les Objets le plus important 
dans |’ Architecture.” 

** « Dictionnaire des Dates,” by d’Harmonville. Paris. 
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order, have great relief and great beauty: their 
subject is boys at play among festoons: they are 
well accommodated, as these details should be, to 
the grandeur of the building and the distance of 
the place for viewing them, as well as by the 
character of the order in which they are em- 
ployed. They are sculptured with so much art 
and with so much poetic feeling, that they are 
esteemed by connoisseurs among the best pieces 
of sculpture of the kind that are known.* 
F,. Lusu. 





ON STRIKE. 

On! my brothers! to me listen, 

Kre the sorrow and the tears 
Cause each sunken eye to glisten 

With the grief of after-years ; 
Ere the wretched mothers weeping, 

Sob as though their hearts would break, 
For their infant darlings sleeping, 

And their thoughtless husbands’ sake ; 
Ere ye tramp on lonely highways, 

Through the village or the town, 
Or in cities’ crowded by-ways, 

Sadly wander up and down ; 
For employment ever seeking 

Where there’s none, alas! to give, 
Till the hunger-glance is speaking 

That ye scarce know how to live. 


True, our path is often dreary— 

True, the joy-hopes seldom shine, 
Cheering hearts with labour weary, 

In the fact’ry, field, or mine ;— 
True, that sin and shame oppress us, 

In each court, and lane, and street ; 
Where but angels few may bless us 

With their smiles so pure and sweet ;— 
True it is, our children dying 

From the poison breath of drain, 
Oft with fever’d lips are sighing 

For their daily bread in vain— 
Whilst we toilers, bow’d with anguish, 

Aged grow before our day ; 
And in pauper hovels languish 

Till our spirits glide away. 


But these ills last not for ever, 
Not all iron is our chain, 
Not all hopeless each endeavour 
To remove the olden stain 
Round our hearts for ever clinging, 
Filling them with scorn and hate, 
Truth and reason from them flinging, 
Till we murmur at our fute,— 
Murmur at the rich man’s treasures, 
At his houses, at his wine, 
At his dearly purchased pleasures, 
At his halls which lighted shine ;— 
But, my brothers, murmurs never 
Taught our souls the crown to win; 
Or with lofty courage sever 
Every link of vice and sin, 


Not by “striking,” or by spurning 
Ev’ry boon which Science brings,— 
With the aid of Art and Learning, 
Shall we rise to nobler things. 
Honest toil and temp’rate living, 
Manly educated mind ; 
Earnest soul, and heart forgiving, 
Are the means in each enshrined : 
With their aid, each ill degrading 
We may from us swift remove, 
And around us weave unfading 
Wreaths of Joy, of Peace, and Love. 
Now, my brothers, I have ended, 
And my simple strain is o’er ; 
If ye deem truth with it blended, 
Go ye forth and “strike” no more. 
Kettering. JoHN PLUMMER. 








“STARCH MAKES THE CALICO.” 


Breau BRUMMELL’s axiom that “starch makes 
the man” has been improved upon by the 
calico manufacturers, as a correspondent of the 
“Journal of the Society of Arts” (Mr. W. 
Stones) points out, while making reference to 
a paper read by Mr. Calvert at the Society’s 
rooms on the subject of Starch. Mr. Stones 
declares, and we verily believe with unexagge- 
rated truthfulness, that the cotton “fabric, in 
sothe cases, appears to be used merely as a 
vehicle for the starch! being woven extremely 
coarse or wide, and the interstices filled with 
starch ;” and “ of course, with farina at 2d. per lb., 
it must be very profitable to sell yards of starch at 
even a much lower price than the lowest cotton 








* To be continued. 





goods could be supplied.” In the antideluvian 
world, in which, as some Scriptural commentators 
tell us, there was no rain, the farinal fabric might 
have formed a very passable improvement on 
the fig-leaf; but it is rather too bad that the 
cotton (?) manufacturers do not try at least to 
make the starch a little water-proof, especially 
since the crinolinian mania has suggested to them 
the idea of rendering it fire-proof ; as, for example, 
by a judicious mixture of borax, which, we dare 
say, they have already discovered can be sold by 
the yard at even less than starch. But what 
will Mr. Stones think of the starch weavers when 
we tell him that just as starch or flour has been 
substituted in the place of calico, so, and long ere 
the crinolinian era, water-glass had been substi- 
tuted in the place of starch,—an adulteration of 
adulterations, which they, doubtless, found they 
could dispose of at so much a yard even cheaper 
than borax ; reminding one of the grievous com- 
plaint of the coffee-drinkers that even the adul- 
terating chickory was itself adulterated, and sug- 
gesting, by the way, a similar mode of getting rid 
of the abominable and rascally imposition of the 
parasitic starch and all i¢s parasites. At least the 
manufacturers and adulteraters ought to be obliged 
to sell these woven “ropesof sand ”—these “mixed” 
and floury fabrics—as recognized, and definite, if 
not judicious, “ mixtures of cotton and starch,” 
or rather of “ starch and cotton.” 





THE “ ART-JOURNAL,” OF AGE. 

Tue Art-Journal, after a career of twenty-one 
years, has begun the new year well, including two 
of the best engravings it has had for some time, 
“ Lady Constance,” by Vernon, after Winterhalter, 
and “Una,” by Lightfoot, after Frost; a clever 
sketch of Wilson, the landscape-painter, by Mr. 
Thornbury ; the commencement of an illustrated 
paper on “the Hudson,” by Benson Lossing; 
“ Rome,” by Mr. Dafforne ; and the “Companion 
Guide in South Wales,” by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall. ‘The Art-Journal is now of full age, and 
during all its years Mr. Hall has laboured for it 
with energy, integrity, and ability. It is not 
often that one person conducts a journal so long 
and so well, and we sincerely hope that he may 
be reaping, beyond the rich reward of an accom- 
plished purpose, those personal and worldly advan- 
tages which the qualities we have enumerated 
ought to command, 





LECTURE ON LABOUR. 


LATELY in Guernsey, a local advocate, Mr. P. 
Jeremie, delivered a lecture on the “ Dignity of 
Labour.” The lecturer, after adverting to the 
amount of property existing in every community, 
and pointing out how unequally property was 
divided, and that, even amongst those into whose 
hands it falls, how comparatively few are they 
who can live without labour,—went on to say, 
“ How poor the pittance of the greater number is 
may be readily imagined, when it is ascertained that 
there are no less than 90,000 persons out of 260,000 
Fund-holders whose dividend does not exceed 107. 
per annum; while 135,000, or 50 per cent. out of 
the whole, did not exceed’ 20/. a year, and that, with 
all our idea of the immense wealth derived from 
the English Funds, we are struck when we find 
that the number of persons receiving upwards of 
1,0007. is considerably under 2,000,—say 1,719, 
leaving on the whole an average for each person 
of 102/. a year.” Hethen spoke about the Funds 
in France, and continued, “Hence we sce the 
necessity of labour ; and its dignity, if measured 
by utility, will be easily conceived when it is thus 
found that it is the numbers with their small 
sums, and not the few with their large ones, that 
make up the account required for the common 
benefit, which constitutes perhaps the greatest 
proof of mutual dependence. And yet to obtain 
property is not the greatest desideratum, but to 
augment it by labour and retain it by frugality. 
The property and wealth of every community are 
the storehouse whence all derive their livelihood, 
and must be fed. Five great sections are con- 
tinually drawing upon it,—three who produce and 
consume, two who consume without producing, 
and which may be divided as follows:—1. The 
working man. 2. His employer. 3. The capi- 
talist living without employment. 4. They who 
can labour but who will not, who are numerous, 
and whose cost of maintenance is far from being 
the least. 5. They who would labour but cannot. 
It is the fourth and fifth class that give rise to 
those great social questions which are constantly 
agitated respecting taxation, or relative combina- 
tions of capital and labour. Strange as it may 
appear, the great cause of the present discontent 





arises from the altered state of the employer and 
employed from what it formerly was. The rights 
were no longer all on the side of the master, and 
the duties all on the side of the servant. They 
were exactly balanced in the order of nature, 
which is immutable; and the sense now enter- 
tained of them through education is different from 
that which was formerly entertained. It is to 
this altered state that all must make up their 
minds. As to the destiny of the labourer of every 
grade, it was in his own hands. Property and 
comfort, however small, were within every man’s 
reach; and, though few could ever attain to 
eminence, the road was open to all, and it depended 
very much on the individual exertions of each 
how his portion of property and comfort would be 
ultimately allotted to him. The greatest feature 
of the present turn in the labouring man’s condi- 
tion was the comparative alleviation of his toil 
wrought through machinery, and his exemption 
from many of the greatest hardships to which he 
was formerly subjected.” 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Bingham (Notts).—The schools recently erected 
in this place by the Wesleyans were opened last 
week. They comprise school-rooms, 40 feet by 
23 feet ; class-rooms, 22 feet by 20 feet. They are 
built in a very substantial manner, in the [talian 
style, treated freely. The end windows are com- 
bined under a tastefully executed head, containing 
the inscription and surmounted by a bell-turret. 
There is a neat stone porch leading into the schools. 
The master’s house is unusually large and commo- 
dious. The total cost will be about 7007. Messrs. 
Clifton and Doncaster, of Bingham, are the 
builders, and Mr. R. C. Sutton, of Nottingham, 
is the architect. 

Emneth (Wisbech).—The Cambridge Chronicle 
speaks of various indications of external improve- 
ment within a short period in this once aristocratic 
but for many years much neglected parish. To the 
principal inhabitants much credit is due for many 
improvements of a parochial and sanitary kind 
during the last few years ; but the improvements 
to which it chiefly refers began about two years 
ago, when Mr. Charles Metcalfe, of Wisbech, 
erected a mansion on the site of the old race- 
ground, to which he has given the name of 
Inglethorpe Hall. The architect of this mansion 
was Mr. Dobson, of Newcastle, and the builder 
Mr. L. Tomson, of Wisbech. In July last the 
corner-stone of a school-building was laid by the 
donor of the site, Mr. T. N. Neale, of Emneth 
Hungate. The building is now approaching com- 
pletion. The architect is Mr. W. Smith, of 
London, who prepared the plans for the restora- 
tion of Wisbech and Walsoken Churches, and also 
for the new school at the latter place. In April 
last, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners began the 
erection of a new vicarage-house, a few yards 
behind the site of the old rectory. The architect 
of this building is Mr. E. Christian, and the con- 
tractor Mr. J. Stimpson, of Lynn. The house 
stands near to the church. The old parish church 
needs some consideration. 

Netley.—The hundreds of masons employed at 
the Victoria Military Hospital at Netley have 
resumed work: they were lately unemployed for 
about a week on account of the frost. The officers’ 
quarters and the separate barracks have been 
commenced. The chapel is progressing towards 
completion, and the scaffolding of the north wing 
has been taken down, so that the ornamental 
masonry of that portion of the building can now 
be seen. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Church of Mottram-in-Longdendale (Cheshire). 
Messrs. M. & A. O’Connor, of London, have just 
finished a stained-glass window, which has been 
placed in the parish church of Mottram, to the 
memory of Captain George Kershaw Sidebottom, 
late of Harewood Lodge, Mottram. The window 
is in three compartments, the principal figure in 
the centre division being a representation of our 
Saviour rising from the tomb, with the watch 
asleep on the ground. On the left-hand division 
there is a group, with Christ blessing little chil- 
dren. The right-hand compartment is a represen- 
tation of Peter baptising Cornelius. Below these 
are three smaller subjects, showing episodes in our 
Saviour’s life : on the left, Jesus is walking on the 
waters: in the centre part, he is asleep in the 
vessel, and his disciples waking him with fear: in 
the remaining division, Jesus is rebuking the 
waves, commanding them to be still. 

Bebington Church.—A window has been put up 
by Messrs. Warrington, in Bebington parish 
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church, to the memory of the late John Deane 
Case, J.P., and of Mrs. Case, by their son, Mr. J. B. 
Case, a magistrate for Cheshire. The subjects 
are, “The Raising of Lazarus,” and “The History 
of the good Samaritan.” 

Heaton Norris Chapel (Stockport).—Some glass 
paintings have lately been fixed in Heaton Chapel. 
They form an altarpiece, of which the central and 
largest opening exhibits a representation of the 
incredulity of St. Thomas, to whom the church is 


The organ is now placed in the north aisle, beside 
the chancel, and near it are the stalls for the cho- 
risters and the officiating priests. The lectern 
stands in front of the chancel, and the carved 
pulpit has been restored, fixed on a pedestal, and 
placed on the north side of the chancel, in front 
of the organ. The removal of the west gallery 
discloses an old arch, formerly hidden, and opens 
a view of the full length of the edifice. The walls 
have been cleaned, and all the plaster which dis- 


dedicated. The principal figure in the group is of | figured them removed, so that the cut pillars and 


course our Saviour, who is represented in the act 
of placing the hand of St. Thomas on his wounded 
side. There are two other openings, one on each 
side. The one to the left contains “The Baptism 
of our Lord :” the corresponding opening contains 
a representation of “ The Last Supper.” There are 
also two windows of considerable dimensions filled 
with armorial bearings. The windows are by 
Messrs. Edmundson, of Manchester. 

St. John’s Church, Leicester.—A window has 


just been placed in this church, to the memory of | nave, including aisles, 57 feet. 


the late Mr. Thomas Miller. The window is the 
work of Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. The subjects 
of the design are “The Betrayal of our Lord by 
Judas,” and “ Pilate bringing forth the Saviour to 
the Multitude ” with a crown of thornsand purple 
robe, 
each. The type of the first is, Joseph’s brethren 
selling him to the Ishmaelites ; and of the second, 
a person leading a lamb to the High Priest, who 
stands ready to receive it. At the apex of the 
window is an angel with scroll. It is intended 
that the five windows of the apse shall be a con- 
tinuous series on the last sufferings and acts of our 
Lord; and the three centre ones, which are already 
in, take their place in this projected series. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Foston (Lincolnshire).—The church of this 
parish has been re-opened, after undergoing con- 
siderable repairs, both to the interior and exterior. 
The church is an ancient structure of Norman and 
Early English architecture. The renovation is 
of a simple character. The work has been con- 
ducted by Messrs. Kirk & Parry, of Sleaford, at 
the cost of about 700/. 

Ancaster.—The parish church, St. Martin’s, has 
been repaired and altered. The cost of reseating 
and repairing, according to the Lincolnshire 
Chronicle, has been about 2607. The architect 
employed was Mr. Charles Kirk, of Sleaford. 

Iwerne Minster—A new church at East 
Orchard, in this parish, has been consecrated. 
The edifice has been erected entirely through the 
exertions of the Rev. Prebendary Huxtable, and is 
the sixth that has been erected in consequence of 
his efforts. It is a simple structure in the first 
Pointed style of English architecture, and con- 
sists of a nave, 42 feet by 21 feet 6 inches; a 
ehancel, 16 feet by 12 feet 6 inches; a south 
porch, and a vestry, on north side of chancel. The 
nave is lighted by five acutely-pointed windows, 
with Early cusping on north side; four of the 
same description on south side; a triplet with 
cusped heads at east end of chancel, and a quin- 
tuplet of acutely-pointed lancet windows at the 
west end. The roofs of nave and chancel are 
framed with braced principals, and are open to 
the rafters. There is a bell-turret at the west 
end, surmounted by an ornamented wrought-iron 
cross. All the fittings are of the simplest cha- 
racter of stained deal. The site and the sum of 
1007. were given by Sir R. P. Glyn, bart. 

Belper (Derbyshire).—The cemetery here has 
just been completed. The buildings consist of 
two chapels, 38 feet by 22 feet, with robing- 
rooms and cloisters, connected by a central arch- 
way, which is of sufficient size to admit a hearse, 
and is surmounted by a tower and spire, 100 feet 
high. The frontage exceeds 100 feet. There is a 
five-light window in each gable, with tracery 
heads of varied design. The roofs are open tim- 
bered, and covered with slating of two colours, in 
patterns. Four kinds of stone have been used in 
the exterior, with good effect. There is a resi- 
dence for the sexton, with a registrar’s office. 
These, with a detached hearse-house, boundary 
fences, and wrought-iron ornamental entrance- 
gates, complete the buildings, which have been 
erected at a cost something under 3,000/7. The 
style is Late Decorated, The architect was Mr. 
E. Holmes; the builder, Mr. William Freeman, 
of Belper. 

Standish_—The old parish church of Standish 
has recently been renovated. The old galleries 
and pews have been removed, and the edifice 
cleaned and repaired. The long-backed pews have 
been removed, and replaced by benches. The 
chancel has been extended as far as the turrets. 





Under each of these groups is the type of 


arches are shown. 

Higher Bebington.—Christ Church, the founda- 
tion-stone of which was laid on Lammas-day, 
1857, was consecrated on Saturday last, by 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese. The edifice is 
in the Early English style, and consists of a nave, 
north and south aisles, chancel, organ, north 
porch, and sacristy. The total length of the 
nave is 84 feet 7 inches, and of the chancel 
28 feet,—in all, 112 feet 7 inches. Width of 
There is a lofty 
clerestory to the nave, with seven three-light 
windows to each side. The roofs are of open 
timber framing, covered with boarding beneath 
the slates, which are stained and varnished. The 
nave is separated from the aisle, each side, by an 
arcade of six bays. The west window has six 
lights and is of great size, and the east or chancel 
window, the gift of Mr. J. Spence, of Rock 
Ferry, is of stained glass, by Edmundson & Son, 
| of Manchester. The stained windows of the aisles 
, are by an artist of Bristol. The height of nave 
from floor to top of the roof is 47 feet, and that 
lof the chancel 36 feet. All the stone, both 
| externally and internally, is from the Stourton 
quarries. It is intended to add a tower and spire 
at a future period. The cost of the church, 
exclusive of the stone, was nearly 3,000/. Amongst 
the features of the church are the absence of 
| benches in the aisles, and of plaster and paint, 
| all the walls of the interior being of rubbed stone, 
and the woodwork varnished. The church will at 
present accommodate 500 persons, but when pews 
are placed in the aisles there will be accom- 
modation for about 700. Mr. Walter Scott, of 
Birkenhead, was the architect. The builder was 
Mr. James Routledge, of Tranmere. 








THE DRINKING-FOUNTAIN MOVEMENT. 


A NEw fountain has recently been erected at 
the Elephant and Castle, the gift, as recorded 
by an inscription, of one of the inhabitants of 
the parish. The structure is about 12 feet 
in height, and occupies a clear space of about 
10 feet square, in the centre of the various 
junction roads leading to this great centre of 
traffic in South London: at each corner a large 
ornamental lamp has been placed. The water 
gushes from a marble conch, placed on a slab 
of red polished granite, a buttress of which 
projects on a level with the capitals of the two 
front columns. On the opposite side or back there 
is a small reservoir cut into the stone between two 
columns, for the benefit of horses or other 
janimals. The structure is coped in the form of a 
flattened spire, with a projecting cornice, sur- 
mounted with a bell-shaped ornamental vase. 
Mr. Bryson, town surveyor of Newcastle, according 
to the Gateshead Observer, has presented a report 
to the Town Improvement Committee, in which he 
says of the Newcastle fountains,—“ Some addi- 
tional public drinking-fountains have been erected 
during the last year, at the Leazes, Earl Grey’s 
Monument, Neville-street, and the Parade-ground; 
the first: two of which are supplied with spring 
water, the others from the Whittle Dean. The 
expenses of the three latter fountains are to be 
defrayed by Messrs. Dunn & Co., of this town. 
A well also has been sunk, and a pump erected, at 
Albert-street, Shieldfield. Drinking cups for the 
accommodation of the public have been fixed to 
all the public wells, pants, and pumps throughout 
the borough. Another offer of a fountain has 
been made by a lady, to be erected at the Baths, 
Gallowgate. The erection will shortly be proceeded 
with. Another fountain is in progress in St. 
Nicholas-square, in front of the new Town-hall, 
on which a large and brilliant lamp is to be 
fixed by the Gas Company.” At the quar- 
terly meeting of the Bath Licensed Victuallers’ 
Association held last week at Amery’s Hotel, 
the tender of Mr. Treasure, marble mason, was 
accepted for the public drinking-fountain which 
it is proposed to erect in Fountain-buildings 
jointly by the Licensed Victuallers’ Association 
and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. The fountain will be completed by the 
Ist of March, from the designs of Mr. C. J. 
Phipps, architect. It will afford accommodation 











for cattle and dogs as well as for the public. The 


design is Early Gothic, built of Bath stone, with 
basins, pillar, &c., of marble; and Minton’s tiles 
are used for inscriptions. The height is about 
11 feet, surmounted by an ornamental wrought- 
iron finial. 








THE MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS. 


In replying to Mr. Pullan’s letter, which ap- 
peared in the last number of the Builder, with 
reference to my proposed restoration of the Mau- 
soleum at Halicarnassus, I can only express my 
regret that he is unable to see what is so perfectly 
obvious to every one else. 

Mr. Newton has no hesitation in recognizing 
both the 9-inch and the 6-inch stones, as roofing- 
stones. 

The authorities at the British Museum are 
equally decided about the first, as they have 
brought it out of the court-yard and built it up 
with and upon the other roofing-stones in the 
corridor under the portico. 

As far as my own eyes serve me, I can see both 
the “groove and the ridge” in the 9-inch stone. 
Though, as I admitted in my letter, the ridge is 
absent from the other, still its dimensions, the 
weathering, and the position of the clamps, besides 
other characteristics, make out a strong case in its 
favour. But its testimony is not needed. The 
existence of one roofing-stone, of a different di- 
mension from those originally found, is sufficient 
Me demonstrate that the pyramid was not straight- 
ined, 

As far as I, individually, can judge of the facts 
of the case, even this corroboration was not 
wanted, 

The words of Pliny, and the exigencies of the 
construction as disclosed by the excavations, seem 
to me to demand imperatively a curvilinear form 
of roof as the only possible solution of the problem, 
though it is probable that without the existence 
of these stones it might have been difficult to 
make this as clear to others as it is apparent to 
myself. Now that they are found, I cannot 
understand how any one should doubt it. 

If, however, Mr. Pullan is determined not to 
see these facts and to overlook these difficulties, 
it is to be feared that the work which he is editing 
for Mr. Newton will be as little creditable to him- 
self as to the trustees of the British Museum, 
under whose patronage and at whose expense it is 
about to be published. JAMES FERGUSSON. 





THAMES MUD. 


Ir is no new subject—the Thames mud. We 
are going ahead in the right direction, in making 
the .sewers independent of the Thames. Cannot 
we add to this step that most desirable project, 
the removal of the accumulation of mud-banks 
which abound between the bridges. I believe 
that the value of the mud would more than pay 
for the trouble, and carriage down the river. The 
main cost would be loading and unloading barges : 
the tide would do the rest. The mud, accumu- 
lated at different points below London, would 
prove a cheap and valuable manure ; and, if aliowed 
time to drain, its weight would be much reduced 
for carting. It is not right that this article 
should be allowed to remain a tyrant nuisance in- 
stead of a useful servant to the public. 

PROGRESS. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


Preruaps you will allow me to make a few 
suggestions which I think may be of benefit to the 
subscribers. Your correspondent, “A Photographer 
and a Local Honorary Secretary to the Associa- 
tion,” makes some very sensible remarks, but I do 
not quite concur in all that he says, I admit that 
Mr. Bedford’s pictures in the exhibition last year 
were second to none; but, nevertheless, I would 
advise that other photographers should be allowed 
to compete in the matters both of price and 
excellence. 

I think that it might be arranged something in 
this way :—The committee should invite a number 
of first-rate photographers to send wntouched prints 
from untouched negatives, as specimens, and also 
a scale of prices at which they would be willing to 
take various-sized negatives, equal in execution to 
the specimens sent, which specimens and prices 
should be subjected to the criticisms of a sub- 
committee of the subscribers, having, as your 
correspondent suggests, a “knowledge of practical 
photography,” who would recommend to the 
committee the acceptance of certain tenders. 








With regard to printing the positives, I think 
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that the Association ought to have it as much as 
possible in their own hands, for every photographer 
knows that a good negative operator does not 
necessarily possess taste and manipulatory skill in 
the printing department; therefore I would 
strongly recommend the committee to get speci- 
mens and prices, in the same way as for negatives, 
from eminent photographic printers, who should 
guarantee that every print would be toned with 
alkaline chloride of gold only, and thoroughly 
washed, so as to ensure against fading. Or the 
committee might, I should think, make some 
arrangement to get their negatives printed at the 
Royal Engineer establishment at Woolwich or 
Southampton at a very low rate. The beauty of 
the pictures printed by the non-commissioned 
officers of this corps, and their economy in execu- 
tion, being evident to every one from the specimens 
at South Kensington and the list of prices recently 
issued. 

By some such arrangements as these the com- 
mittee would get perfect negatives from various 
buildings of their own selection (in this I do not 
agree with your correspondent, as I think that the 
diverse tastes of subscribers should in a certain 
measure be consulted, some preferring Classic, 
others Gothic subjects, &c.); the sizes of pictures 
and points of view being also under the direction 
of the committee. These considerations are very 
important, as there is many an excellent photo- 
grapher who has no architectural eye. In addition 
to these advantages the subscribers would get 
prints of equal tone and beauty, all the negatives 
being printed at the same establishment, and I 
think they would be universally pleased. 

An ARrcHuITECT, AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
AND Loca Honorary SECRETARY TO 
THE ASSOCIATION. 





SPECULATIVE BUILDINGS. 


Srr,—Pray send one of your staff to inspect 
the houses now in course of erection in, and 
adjoining the road, Holloway, the heaps upon 
heaps of old broken bricks (used up in party 
walls, &e.), the vile scamping building of these 
houses, will even astonish you, who have often 
tried to warn and protect the public against “ run- 
up houses.” For a seven-roomed house, for ninety 
years, at 5/. ground-rent, the price is 2257. You 
see how heavy a purchase-money is demanded for 
houses to appearance not likely to stand upright 
(when we see them shored up while still in car- 
cass) for five years unless underpinned. It seems 
to me such a fraud should not be allowed to exist. 
Give a thought to the poor widow, who, probably, 
invests her little all in one of these rotten erec- 
tions, the almost unceasing outlay for repairs, and 
the constant complaints of tenants. Again, how 
unjust it is to the fair-dealing builder who 
employs skilled workmen and uses new sound 
materials. 

Once more let me urge upon you to expose 
speculative building frauds: 1 am sure, you will 
confer a benefit in many ways. 

I have noticed also at Dalston, near Hackney, a 
large quantity of old building materials. 

“OLD MATERIALS.” 

P.S. I shall have my eye on other parts of the 
suburbs, wherever I see old rotten materials and 
scamping unskilled labour, and immediately call 
your attention to the locality. 











SAFETY IN SKATING, 


Havrina for many years heard of the frequent 
disasters occurring at this period of the year in 
the various waters in the parks of your city (and 
some of very recent date), while enjoying the 
healthful recreation of skating, I had resolved, 
from year to year, and as often neglected, sug- 
gesting a plan by which I am of opinion nine- 
tenths of the lives and limbs so sacrificed might 
have been saved. Along each side of the edge of 
the water, and opposite each other, I would drive 
piles, say 6 inches square, flush with the surface 
of the ground, at about 30 inches apart (or at 
greater distances by substituting a waling-piece), 
with a hole bored through each. Between these 
piles and the cross in shortest way of the water, 
I would stretch tight with screws a wire rope of 
copper or galvanized iron, and fill the same in 
between with strong wire netting, threading the 
rope through the two edges of the netting (before 
stretching), to support the same. You would then 
have a perfect platform below the ice, and a 
person breaking in could take no harm, 

T am not certain as to whether it would not be 
better to let the netting freeze in with the under 
surface of the ice, as a means of strengthening 


the same. The netting and rope could be easily 
fixed and removed at the beginning and end of 
the season. Witiram Crozier, C.E., 

County Surveyor, Durham. 








ON THE RECLAMATION OF THE 
GODWIN SANDS. 


THe recent lamentable destruction of the 
Blervie Castle, the countless ships thrashed to 
atoms on the Godwin Sands, suggest to the 
pondering mind whether something might not be 
done. For generations, the waves lashed the 
Eddystone and the Bellrock; but now, colossal 
watch-towers shed their beacon-rays afar. See 
what the Dutch have done to exclude the wild 
waters of the German Ocean. If it be true, as 
tradition seems to warrant, that this was once 
dry land, could not British skill and enter- 
prise rescue it from the watery waste again. I 
conceive that it might and should be done; and 
not only this, but that all shoals and sunken 
rocks, so far as possible, should be reclaimed, or 
at least buoyed off or lighted, so as to diminish, 
so far as may be, the perils of the deep. 

Henry McCormac, M.D. 








THE BELL CASE. 
MEARS U. DENISON. 


Tr1s notable case came before Mr. Lush, Q.C., 
as assessor of damages, and a special jury, in the 
Secondaries’ Court, on the 30th ult., when Mr. 
Bovill, Q.C., addressed the court on the part of 
Mr. Mears, stating the case, and commenting 
with some severity on Mr. Denison’s conduct in 
the matter. 

The charge brought by the defendant against 
Mr. Mears, he said, was not merely that he made 
an insufficient casting of the great Westminster 
bell, but that he knew it was insufficient, and yet 
allowed it to be placed in the tower at West- 
minster; that there were holes in the casting, 
which made the bell crack; that he had fraudu- 
lently endeavoured to conceal these holes, by 
stopping them up with a mineral substance, and 
then washed the bell over with colouring matter, 
the better to carry out the deception and to im- 
pose on Mr. Denison (the defendant) and Professor 
Taylor, with whom the approval of the bell lay. 
That was the nature of the libel published by 
the defendant in the Zimes newspaper. Mr. 
Denison had himself made great mistakes 
and these were probably the true causes which 
had led to the destruction of the bell. He had 
for the first time introduced a new proportion of 
metals, making it 22 of copper to 7 of tin. 
The effect was to make the metal more brittle. 
It could, by the addition of tin to it, be made 
nearly as brittle as glass. Now, Mr. Denison 
made it part of the contract that the old metal, 
which had the proportion of 22 parts of copper to 
7 of tin, should be taken for the new bell, and 
that any additional metal which might be re- 
quired should bear the same proportions. This 
was contrary to Mr. Mears’s advice, who knew 
that the effect would be to make the metal more 
brittle than that used in other bells, but Mr. 
Denison insisted on his theory being carried out. 
Mr. Denison, notwithstanding repeated warnings, 
resolved that a mass of solid iron, 74 cwt. in 
weight, should be used, not as a clapper, but as a 
hammer ; and he adjusted this so as to have a fall 
of 13 inches on the sound-bow of the bell. Now, 
he asked the jury to mark the force with which 
this hammer would fall. In the manner in which 
it was adjusted it was equal to a force of 1,000 lbs. 
weight upon the bell, No such weight had ever 
before been applied to any bell, but this was the 
result of Mr. Denison’s theoretical knowledge. 
Though warned by Mr. Mears and by the clerk 
of the works, Mr. Denison, conscious of his own 
experimental knowledge, and full of the theories 
he had propounded in books and otherwise, de- 
termined to use this enormous hammer. It was 
used as he had described: 73 cwt. of iron, turned 
by the clock, and accelerated by a fall of 18 inches, 
was directed against the bell, and cracked it. 

Mr. Knowles, Q.C., for the defendant, asked his 
lordship whether he did not think that the time 
had come when this case might be brought toa 
close and an inquiry be saved, which, if begun, 
must last for some days? He would not eulogize 
Mr. Denison’s conduct ; but he had withdrawn the 
charges. Money, he wassure, was not Mr. Mears’s 
object. His only object was to stand well with 
the world, and that object he had fully attained. 
Ultimately the following terms were agreed to :— 

Thejury to be discharged from giving a verdict. 
The defendant retracts all the charges and imputa- 





tions made upon the plaintiff; the defendant to 





pay the plaintiff all'the costs, charges, and expenses 
which he has incurred or been put to in conse- 
quence of the libel, including legal expenses as 
between attorney and client, from the time of the 
publication of the libel, and the expenses of 
engineers, scientific witnesses, and others in pre- 
paring for the trial, though not usually allowed 
in taxation, including expenses of models and 
plans, and the journey of two engineers to Oxford. 
In case of dispute in carrying out these terms, 
the whole to be decided by Mr. Lush upon the 
principle of full indemnity to the plaintiff. On 
the performance of these terms all further pro- 
ceedings to be stayed. 








THE DRAINAGE OF BRIGHTON. 


Srr,—As you have honoured me with your 
notice in a leading article of the Builder of the 
24th instant, relating to the Brighton sewerage, I 
shall be obliged if you will permit me to inform 
your readers that there is no “mistake” in my 
estimate; that the nature of the soil and the 
inclination of the ground on which Brighton stands 
afford almost unequalled facilities for cheap and 
efficient drainage ; and that I have been fortunate 
enough to carry out other similar undertakings on 
a like scale of expense. T. HAWKSLEY. 








LORD PALMERSTON ON LAROURERS’ 
COTTAGES, 


Lorp PatMERsToN, at Romsey “ Labourers’ 
Encouragement Association,” in the course of the 
proceedings, said :— 

Mr. Dutton and myself have built some very 
good double cottages for the labourers on our own 
respective properties, but I have heard it said by 
many that it is all very well for us to do that, but 
that these buildings are altogether too expensive, 
that they do not pay, and that other people could 
not afford to erect them. Now, in the first place, 
I hold that observation to be founded on a funda- 
mental error. When I build a cottage for a 
labourer on a farm I do not expect it to pay in 
money. When I build a good farm-house for a 
tenant I do not expect rent for that house sepa- 
rate from the farm. Well, the cuttage for the 
labourer ought to be looked upon as a part of the 
appurtenances of a farm just as much as the 
buildings for cattle, or any of those other erections 
essential to the cultivation of the land. How can 
the land be well cultivated if the labourers are 
not well housed? If they are obliged to trudge 
three or four miles in order to get at their work, 
and the same distance home again? It is mani- 
fest that they must be not only exhausted physi- 
cally, but that their time must be wasted in 
walking to and from their work, and that the 
farmer does not get from them his money’s worth 
for the wages he pays. Therefore I consider that 
in providing a farm with accommodation for the 
number of labourers to be employed on it you 
are giving facilities to the tenant to cultivate 
his farm, and increasing the value of the farm 
which you let to a good tenant. If you get a 
shilling a-week from the labourer, it is more to 
impress upon his mind that he is earning the 
accommodation you give him rather than from 
any idea that it is to repay the expense of the 
erection. Then, as to the expense of these cot- 
tages. Now, the cottages which Mr. Dutton and 
myself have built contain really no more accom- 
modation than a decent family ought to have. 
They have simply one room to live in, a back 
kitchen, and, what is of the utmost importance, 
three sleeping-rooms. Nocottage ought to bewith- 
out three sleeping-places,—one for the man and 
his wife, another for the girls, and another for the 
boys. It is not necessary to pull down old cot- 
tages to build new ones. A great deal can be 
done at a moderate expense in improving old 
ones. All you require is to put a little porch in 
front of the door, which costs little ; to give them 
a boarded floor instead of bricks; to make the 
walls air-tight and the roof water-tight ; to give 
three sleeping-rooms, and to put up a sort of 
shealing at the back, with a little place below for 
a wood-house. The effect of improving these 
dwellings is almost marvellous. In the first place, 
you know that the comfort of a man’s house de- 
pends upon the tidiness of his wife and the mode 
in which she tries to make him comfortable; but 
there isa temper of the human mind which is de- 
nominated recklessness. When a thing seems im- 
possible, it is given up in despair. When a cottage 
is in such a ramshackle state that it is impossible 
for the wife to keep it clean, she becomes a 
slattern, everything goes to ruin, the man is dis- 
gusted, and flies to the beershop. If, on the con- 
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trary, the wife feels that she can, by a little exer- 


tion, make the cottage decent and respectable, 
she does so. 








Books Recsibed. 


Historical Sketch of the Church or Minster of 
Iyminge. By Rosert C. Jenxins, M.A. 
London: Simpkin & Marshall. 1859. 

TuIs account of the ancient church of St. Mary 

and St. Eadbury, in Lyminge, though including 

less architectural description of the structure 
than we desire, is a superior guide-book. We 

wish every parish church in the country had a 

similarly good historian. The author says,— 


*‘ There can be no doubt that Lyminge formed one of 
the Roman stations between Durovernum (Canterbury), 
and the Portus Lemanis (Lympne), the site of the ancient 
park at Lyminge being about halfway between them. 
The fact that this was an ancient residence of the Saxon 
kings, who uniformly (as at Reculver, Canterbury, &c.) 
fixed their abodes at places where Roman stations had 
existed, confirms the belief that there must have been one 
here; a belief which the frequent remains of Roman 
building in the parish tend strongly to corroborate. 
Roman bricks and masses of a reddish concrete, identical 
with that found in the Roman Pharos at Dover, are built 
into and imbedded in the yellow Saxon mortar of the 
church, and in such of the walls of the monastery as have 
been hitherto uncovered, while fragments of Roman 
pottery are dug up frequently on the same site. The 
Court Lodge-green, adjoining the churchyard, is covered 
with irregular mounds, either concealing Roman remains, 
or marking the spot from which the Roman fragments in 
the church were taken.’’* 





VARIORUM. 


An excellent suggestion is made in a tract, 
titled “ Barrack Canteens, as they were; as they 
are; and as they ought to be: by Common 
Sense.” It is proposed to place the barrack can- 
teens under a departmental system of méanage- 
ment, the establishments to be let by public 
competition triennially, for the provision of 
articles of the best description, at current market 
prices, for behoof of the soldiers; the proceeds 
to form a fund to be called the Canteen Fund, 
at the disposal of the Secretary at War, in 
conjunction with the General Commanding-in- 
Chief, and to be expended in providing for the 
soldiers those amusements and recreations, within 
the barrack boundary, which are not strictly 
barrack requirements; such as lecture-rooms, 
theatres, gymnasiums, fencing-rooms, rifle-gal- 
leries, bowling-greens, skittle-alleys, quoits, &c. 
It appears that the sum which would probably 
be realized from such a system of management, 
is no less than 80,000/. per annum. ‘This is 
well known from past experience as to privilege 
money, which it is thus proposed to reim- 
pose, but with new objects in view, namely 
the recreation and general benefit of the sol- 
dier. In a printed “ Letter” to the Home 
Seeretary, On the Supply of Gas in the Metro- 
polis (King, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, publisher), 
Mr. T. G. Barlow, C.E., proposes the formation of 
one great amalgamated gas company, under cer- 
tain regulations and restrictions, by Act of Par- 
liament, as to maximum price, and minimum 
quality of gas, &c., for the supply of the metro- 
polis, exclusive of the suburban companies, who 
are already under the provisions of the Gas Works 
Clauses Act, 1847. This project Mr. Barlow offers 
as a solution of difficulties. The Sixth Annual 
Report of the Boys’ Refuge, Commercial-street, 
Whitechapel, shows that this useful institution is 
in a prosperous condition. Of 100 boys in the 
Refuge, 27 are learning to be carpenters, 28 shoe- 
makers, 27 tailors, 11 wood-choppers, &c. They 
have an instrumental band, and are taught music 
and military drill. Good conduct and industrial 
stripes on the jacket form an object of ambition 
to the young candidates, and are highly prized 
when attained. 














aiscellanen, 


RENDING OF IRON GIRDERS FROM CONTRACTION 
BY Frost.—The huge iron hoops or girders sur- 
rounding a large tank, containing gas-tar, in the 
yard of the Hibernian Gas Works, at Dublin, 
burst with a loud explosion, owing to the extreme 
tension upon them, produced by the continuous 
severity of the late frost. The thousands of gal- 
lons of tar thus liberated flooded the entire yard, 
extended to where the retort furnaces were at 
work, immediately ignited, and the gas was set on 
fire in all the receivers before the fire was got 
completely under. 


* “Since writing the above, my conjectures have been 
verified by the discovery, at a few feet from the south 
wall of the church, of about 20 feet of the foundations of 
2 Roman wall, built almost wholly of brick and concrete.’ 








STAIR-RoDS AND SocKETs.—A patent, dated 
10th June, 1859, has been taken out by Messrs. 
G. J. Farmer, Birmingham, and G. P. Hardy, 
Brompton, for “stair-rods and eyes or sockets, 
also applicable for other purposes.” This inven- 
tion relates to improvements and various different 
formations of these articles. The several improve- 
ments are also applicable for hanging pictures 
and straining table-covers. 

Composition FoR Spitting Rock.—Mr. 
Detrets, of Marseilles, proposes to employ as a 
composition for splitting rock a compound of 
nitrate of soda, spent tan, and powdered sulphur, 
in the proportion of 52°5 parts of the soda, 27°5 
parts of the tan, and 20 parts of the sulphur. The 
nitrate of soda is dissolved in a sufficient quantity 
of water, over a fire, and boiled: the tan is then 
mixed with the solution, until every portion is 
impregnated with it, and then the sulphur in the 
same manner. The whole is then dried, inclosed 
in bags, and is ready for immediate use. 

T1tREE-BRIDGES, SuSSEX.—FALL OF a BRIDGE. 
—Consequent on the Horsham junction running 
into Three-Bridges, it is imperatively necessary to 
double the width of the bridge contiguous to the 
Fox Inn. The new division was so far completed 
as to warrant the removal of the centres on the 
24th, when, funfortunately, towards the evening, 
the span over the road came down with a tremen- 
dous crash. Fortunately, although several pedes- 
trians and vehicles were passing and repassing, 
they escaped by a few seconds. 

Scream HamMMeER FoR WooLwicH ARSENAL.— 
A steam hammer, to be used in forging the Arm- 
strong gun, is in course of constructionat the 
works of Messrs. R. Morrison & Co., of Newcastle- 
on-‘'yne. The hammer-bar and face weigh four 
tons, and the cylinder in which this bar works, 
with its glands, within a few cwt. of six tons. 
The cylinder is supported on two frames, each of 
nine tons, and each of these again rests on a bed- 
plate of the same weight. Through these bed- 
plates projects the anvil, which is a mass of 
wrought iron, faced with steel, and embedded in 
an immense block of cast iron, weighing upwards 
of twenty-one tons. Morrison’s hammer can be 
worked with great diversity of power. In regard 
to speed of working, also, it possesses capabilities 
which seem to adapt it to almost every variety of 
work, for it can either be made to descend like 
the heavy sledge, “ with measured beat and slow,” 
or to deliver from 200 to 300 strokes a minute. 


Leap Pipe Macuinery.—The nature of this 
invention, by Mr. Robert Wilson, of Patricroft, 
nesr Manchester, consists in a combination of 
hy . aulic machinery for forcing lead or other 
metal through dies in the form of rods, tubes, 
sheets, or of any other required form or section ; 
also in an improved mode of constructing the 
metal container employed in such machinery. 
Axother part of the invention consists in the 
application of a self-acting apparatus to hydraulic 
mechinery, by means whereof the motive power 
ceases to increasethe pressure beyonda given limit; 
also in applying to hydraulic machinery an appa- 
ratus commonly called a “ cataract,” by means 
whereof the sudden starting of such machinery is 
avoided. The Engineer of 30th December gives 
details of the invention, illustrated by engravings. 

BUILDING AccIDENTs.— At Worcester Corn 
Exchange the other day a piece of cornice fell, 
an‘ severely injured two persons, one of whom 
has since died. A coroner’s jury found a verdict 
of accidental death, attributing the fall to the 
recent state of the weather. At the Deritend 
Brewery, in Alcester-street and Moseley-street, 
Birmingham, the company were adding to the 
brewery an extensive range of building for malt- 
ing purposes, and the work, which was entrusted 
to Mr. Hardwick, builder, was nearly finished. In 
the interior were a number of arches. Fifteen 
workmen were employed by gas-light in various 
parts of the building, when the entire range of 
arches supporting the second floor suddenly fell in. 
The weight of the material which fell caused a 
portion of the first floor to yield to the pressure, 
an the interior of the building now presents the 
appearance of a complete wreck. Fortunately no 
lives were lost, although but few of the workmen 
escaped without some injury. The accident is 
attributed to the late frost, and the heavy rain 
which followed. Three of the cast-iron columns 
which support a roadway fronting warehouses at 
the St. Katherine’s Dock have burst with a loud 
report. The columns have become partially filled 
with water, which entered at the top, and there 
being no outlet, the frost must have caused the 
explosion while the water was crystallizing into 
ice, which occupies more space than the water of 
which it is composed. 











ARTISTS’ AND AMATEURS’ SocreTy.—The meet- 
ings of this pleasant Association, at Willis’s 
Rooms, St. James’s, are fixed for Thursdays, 
February 2nd, March Ist, March 29th, and 
May 8rd. Some of our readers, wishing to have 
a few inexpensive and agreeable evenings, may be 
glad to know that H. Cundell, esq., of the London 
and Westminster Bank, Stratford-place, Oxford- 
street, is the treasurer, and would give any 
information that might be wished. 


STONE-TRIMMING MACHINE.—M. Bataille pro- 
poses to cut rough stones into the shape required 
by builders, by means of an apparatus like a great 
pair of sugar-nippers, fixed to a frame provided 
with a mechanism enabling the stones to be moved 
as the process requires. In its present condition 
this machine is not adapted to work hard stones, 
but it is possible it might be modified so as to 
accomplish this task. 


THe SEVERN BRIDGE OF THE WORCESTER 
AND HEREFORD RatLtway.—From its completion 
to the present day, some three or four months 
since, this bridge has been available only for coal 
and goods traffic, by reason of the Board of Trade 
inspector, Colonel Yolland, refusing to certify that 
it was in a condition to be used with safety for 
passenger trains. Mr. Liddell, the chief engineer 
of the line, has been engaged in some important 
engineering work abroad for the last twelve 
months, and at a distance to preclude them from 
obtaining his counsel and advice as to the course 
best to be taken in their dilemma. Thus situated, 
they have had recourse, says the Worcester 
Herald, to the services of Mr. Hawkshaw, civil 
engineer ; and that gentleman, having minutely 
inspected the bridge, and examined into objections 
made to it by Colonel Yolland, has, as we under- 
stand, reported to the Board his opinion to be 
that these objections are too well founded. As 
respects the centre pier, Mr. Hawkshaw, we 
believe, condemns it altogether, and considers 
that there is no remedy for its defects and insecu- 
rity but its entire removal and re-construction ; 
whilst, as to the ironwork of the arches, he says, 
increased strength and rigidity must be obtained 
by means of more struts and braces. The esti- 
mated cost of these alterations and re-construc- 
tion of the pier is 3,000. Whilst in progress, 
Mr. Hawkshaw has suggested to the Board a 
plan by which the arches may be supported by 
timber erections, so that the traffic will not be 
interrupted, and we believe the works will be 
commenced with very little delay. We are told, 
adds our authority, that the contractors for the 
bridge, Messrs. Brassey & Co., are regarded to be 
free from any responsibility for it, having strictly 
followed the engineer’s plans, and executed the 
work throughout according to the stipulations 
and contracts upon which they undertook it. The 
tunnels, both at Malvern and Ledbury, are said 
to be now making satisfactory progress. Hitherto 
the works at both places have been carried on by 
the company’s own staff of artificers, but recently 
they have been let by contract to Mr. Knowles. 


THE STABLES AT THE Louvre.—The Sport 
gives details of the arrangement of the new 
Imperial stables at the Louvre :—“ The buildings 
have the form of an oblong square, divided into 
two courts, one called the Cour Caulaincourt and 
the other the Cour Visconti. The two sides run 
parallel to the river. On the left of the Cour 
Caulaincourt is the first stable, divided into four- 
teen stalls for saddle-horses. Adjoining is a second, 
which contains ten boxes and a place for washing. 
The architectural character and decoration corre- 
spond with that of the other parts of the building, 
and the ornamentation is in the Italian style. 
From the ceiling are suspended gas lamps, and 
cocks supply the quantity of water required for 
use. The gallery into which the visitor enters, 
after passing the washing-place, is about 300 feet 
long by 14 feet wide. It has a row of stalls on 
either side, and accommodates eighty-two horses. 
When lighted up with gas at night the effect is 
exceedingly striking. The ground-floor of the two 
other sides of the parallelogram is fitted up as 
coach-houses, harness-rooms, and other offices. 
In the coach-house on the east side, in the Cour 
Visconti, are twelve ordinary state carriages, and 
on the west side fifty of different kinds. Over 
these ground-floors are apartments for the grooms, 
postillions, and stable-boys, and other persons 
connected with the department. The new stables, 
which are to be built on the Quai d’Orsay, facing 
the Pont d’Alma, will be capable of receiving 300 
horses, and will contain those of the Empress, 
the Prince Imperial, and the reserve of his 
Majesty. The stables of the Louvre, which were 
— by M. Visconti, were completed by M. 

vefuel.” 
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Socrety FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Frnz Anrts.—The opening soirée for the year 
1860 is to take place in the Suffolk-street Gallery, 
containing Mr. H. Wallis’s collection of modern 
pictures, on Thursday evening, January 26th, on 
which occasion the Vocal Association will give a 
performance of madrigals and part-songs. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL Society. —The 
sixth meeting of the present session was held on 
Wednesday night, the 28th ult., in the Royal 
Institution, Colquitt-street, Mr. T. D. Barry pre- 
siding. After the transaction of some routine 
business, @ paper was read by Mr. G. A. Andsley, 
on “Colour as applied to Ecclesiastical Decora- 
tions, and the History and Practice of that Art.” 

LecTURE ARRANGEMENTS AT THE “ SOUTH 
KENSINGTON” MusrumM.—Lectures on the Art 
Collection will be given by Mr. R. H. S. Smith, Mr. 
Robinson, and by Professor Kinkel, on Tuesday 
evenings, up to the 24th of January. A course of 
lectures on subjects connected with the Architec- 
tural Museum, as arranged by the committee, 
will be given on alternate Wednesday evenings, 
up to the 4th of April. These lectures will be 
delivered by Sir Walter James, Mr. G. Godwin, 
Mr. W. White, Mr. E. B. Denison, Mr. John Bell, 
and Mr. R. H.S. Smith. Dr. Lankester will also 
continue his lectures on Food. A course of lec- 
tures is also in preparation on the Science Exami- 
nations. These will be delivered by the examiners 
appointed by the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion. 

REMEDY FOR THE IRREGULARITIES IN THE 
Frame or Gas Jrets.—Place a piece of silk over 
the end of the pipe, and screw the burner over it. 
The silk will last a long time, can be easily re- 
placed, and answers the same purpose as the re- 
gulating burners so much in use.— Bristol Mirror. 

WINCHMORE-HILL ScHOOLS.—These schools are 
at length completed. The exterior is faced with 
red brick, with Bath-stoue dressings to the win- 
dows, doors, &c, There is a master’s house ad- 
joining the schools and facing the road, with the 
usual accommodation. The roofs are covered with 
slates, and show open timbers stained, in the inte- 
rior. There are three school-rooms (the style of 
which is Early Gothic), for boys, girls, and infants 
respectively, with a class-room to each; also, 
entrance lobbies for the reception of hats, cloaks, 
&e., having lavatories. The boys’ and girls’ 
schools are separated by a sliding partition, which 
can be thrown open when required for lectures, 
&e. The boundary-wall is built of brick, with 
stone coping and ornamental iron railing; and 
the part where the gates are situated is circular. 
The whole has been erected from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. C. H. Edwards, 
of London, by Messrs. Picard & Co., of Islington. 

SrreET PAGEANTRY.—In some of the London 
districts this season, an attempt has been made to 
exhibit the effigy of “ Father Christmas,” accom- 
panied by music and lights in the streets. It 
must be confessed that the arrangements were not 
managed with much taste. <A colossal figure of 
snowy whiteness, with flowing beard, crowned 
with ivy and evergreens, was mounted on a car. 
In front of this effigy was a table, on which were 
spread a huge piece of pasteboard beef, plum- 
puddings, and bottles formed of the same mate- 
rials: a naphtha lamp, such as those used by the 
costermongers, illuminated the upper part of the 
figure. Another shone brightly on the table. 
The whole was drawn by a donkey, surrounded 
by a noisy crowd, drums beating, and other loud 
music. Notwithstanding the artistic imperfec- 
tions of this attempt, we could not but think, 
with a little more taste, a picturesque affair might 
be made of a goodly and artistically devised 
figure of Christmas, accompanied by torches, 
maskers, and better minstrelsy. Such a pageant 
in the evening time at Christmas, if properly 
managed, would well repay those who might 
undertake to carry it out. The people must have 
amusement, and it should be refined as far as 
practicable. 

THE ArT LIBRARY AT BRoMPTON.—Sir: Doubt- 
less you are aware of the removal of the Art 
Library into one of the rooms underneath the 
Turner Collection. The accommodation, both 
with regard to time and place, is far worse than it 
has ever been before; and it shows a want of 
thoughtfulness on the part of the managers, in 
not studying the convenience of the visitors to the 
library a little more. I need not say what a boon 
such a library is to the art student. But what is 
most extraordinary is, that this library is closed 
just at the time when the student is at liberty, 
viz., from four to seven p.m., on account of the 
entrance to the said library being right through 
the Museum. Surely this might be remedied. 

A SrupEnt. 





Sovrn Kensincton Musrum. — Christmas 
week. The visitors on the free days were 17,415; 
free evenings, 9,432; total, 26,847; from the 
opening of the Museum, 1,199,944. 

Aw Episcopantian Cuvrcn For LreItH.—The 
late Mr. W. Moodie, wine merchant, Leith, left 
4,0007. towards the erection of an Episcopalian 
church in Leith ; and two members of the Leith 
congregation have placed a like sum at the disposal 
of the managers for the erection of the church and 
parsonage. 

A Turee-AcrE Bouripine.—A building is in 
course of erection in Peoria, Illinois, which, when 
completed, will cover three acres of land, under 
one roof, It is intended for the manufacture of 
pottery ware. 

THE SUBMARINE CABLE BETWEEN LIVERPOOL 
AND BIRKENHEAD.—The submarine cable has been 
laid between the south landing-stage and Wood- 
side slip. The operation was successfully performed 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. 8. Gisborne, 
electrician of the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
board. 

ProposED MEMORIAL AT SOUTHAMPTON TO 
Dr. Isaac Watrs.—The sub-committee, formed 
to promote the erection of a monument to Dr. I. 
Watts, in his native town, have provisionally 
approved of Mr. Lucas’s design of a statue and 
pedestal, 18 feet 6 inches high, of Balsover stone, 
at a cost of 4507. The subscriptions at present 
amount to 361/. The committee have also 
suggested that the statue be erected in the West 
Marlands-park. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN Paris.—Workmen have just 
terminated, in the neighbourhood of the Panorama 
lately built in the Champs-Elysees, the plantation 
of the trees and shrubs to complete the transforma- 
tion into a garden, in the English style, of the 
left side, near the Palais de l’Industrie. The 
Panorama opposite the Cirque, which, with its 
dependencies, covers a surface of 1,750 square 
yards, is also terminated. The canvas round the 
interior, and on which artists are engaged in re- 
producing the principal episodes of the war in the 
Crimea, has a superficies of 1,680 yards. 

THE ScorrisH ANTIQUARIAN Muvsrum. — A 
conversazione of the Scottish Society of Antiqua- 
rians was held at Edinburgh for the purpose of 
inaugurating the National Antiquarian Museum 
in the building of the Royal Institution. Lord 
Neaves made a speech, in the course of which he 
noticed the addition made to the Egyptian an- 
tiquities by the valuable relics from Thebes, 
recently contributed by Mr. Rhind, and which 
were dug out under his personal superintendence 
during a residence of two winters in the country. 

OPENING OF THE HamMpPstTEaD JUNCTION Ratt- 
way.—This new line, which will bring the healthy 
and picturesque districts of Hampstead-heath and 
Finchley within half-an-hour’s ride or so of the 
City and the north and east end of London, is 
now open for passenger traffic. The line, which 
is six miles in length, commences by a junction 
with the North London Railway near the Camden- 
town station, and terminates by a junction with 
the Kew and Acton Railway at Willesden. The 
principal work on the line is a tunnel three-quarters 
of a mile in length, perfectly straight, which passes 
under a portion of Hampstead-heath. There are 
four stations, viz. Kentish-town, Hampstead-heath, 
Finchley-road, and Edgware. Twenty-three trains 
are announced to run to and from Fenchurch-street 
each way in the course of the day. 

THE ASTRONOMY OF THE ANCIENTS.—Professor 
Mitchell, in his lectures on astronomy, stated that 
he had not long since met, in the city of St. Louis, 
Missouri, a man of great scientific attainments 
who, for forty years, had been engaged in Egypt 
deciphering the hieroglyphics of the ancients. This 
gentleman had stated to him that he had lately 
unravelled the inscriptions upon the coffin of a 
mummy, now in the British Museum, and that, 
by the aid of previous observation, he had disco- 
vered the key to all the astronomical knowledge 
of the Egyptians. The zodiac, with the exact 
position of the planets, was delineated on the 
coffin, and the date to which they pointed was the 
autumnal equinox in the year 1722 before Christ, 
or nearly 3,600 years ago. Professor Mitchell 
employed his assistants to ascertain the exact 
position of the heavenly bodies belonging to our 
solar system on the equinox of that year (1722 
B.C.), and send him a correct diagram of them, 
without having communicated his object in doing 
so. In compliance with this the calculations were 
made ; and, to his astonishment, on comparing the 
result with the statements of his scientific friend 
already referred to, it was found that, on the 7th 
of October, 1722, B.C., the moon and planets had 
occupied the exact positions in the heavens marked 
upon the coffin in the British Museum. 





THAMES TUNNEL.—The Christmas visitors to 
the tunnel have been numerous. During the 
week ending 3lst December, 23,339 passengers 
have passed through, and paid 97/7. 4s. 11d. in 
tolls. - 

Roya INSTITUTE OF British ARCHITECTS.— 
At the next ordinary general meeting to be held 
on the 9th of January, the following papers will 
be read :—“ Sixty Years Since, or Improvements in 
Building Materials and Construction during the 
present Century,” by Mr. G. R. Burnell; and 
“On the Use of Zinc in Roofs, and the Causes of 
Failure therein,” by Mr. James Edmeston. A 
special general meeting, of members only, will be 
held on Monday evening, January 16th, to elect 
a president in the place of the Earl de Grey, 
deceased. Also, to consider the reply from the 
Royal Academy of Arts, London, and to take 
such steps thereon as may appear necessary. 

THE MecnanicaL DRAvGHTSMEN.— Of mere 
copyists there are hundreds too many. Although 
mechanical drawing may be an art by itself, and 
although an excellent draughtsman may be 
always sure of employment, the demand for mere 
drawing is limited, and really excellent draughts- 
men have always been scarce. The gentlemanly 
nature of the employment is attractive, no doubt, 
and it is to this circumstance that we must attri- 
bute the brisk trade of the drawing-instrument 
and water-colour dealers. Perseverance will do 
much; but if mere adventurers in drawing, who 
would be draughtsmen because they would like an 
easy, irresponsible employment, were to examine 
a portfolio of really first-class drawings—such as 
those of the Great Eastern in Mr. Scott Russell’s 
office,—they might conclude they were missing 
their vocation, and determine upon looking up 
something else in which the probabilities of suc- 
cess would be more in their favour. A young 
man with only sufficient capacity to become a 
third-rate draughtsman should have very mode- 
rate wishes, for he can never command either the 
respect or salary which would satisfy a gentleman. 
But if there is more in him than a faculty for 
mere ink marking and colour daubing, let him 
develope himself by all means. Above all, let 
him devote himself to the design of mechanism in 
its simplest forms. The rough machinery and 
appliances of railway drainage and building con- 
tractors often require more real skill and accu- 
rate knowledge of mechanical forces and propor- 
tion than would serve in designing machinery in 
which a surplus of material may cover up serious 
blunders. A passable knowledge of dynamics, a 
habit of estimating strains, weights, and quanti- 
ties, a little tact in ascertaining the prices of 
work, together with moderate powers of observa- 
tion and a fair judgment, would enable many a 
plodding draughtsman to become a_ successful 
engineer.—The Engineer. 





TENDERS 


For the erection of Epping Schools. Mr. Pritchett, 
architect :-— 





SRIGMDGs cicbecle sine bios s ceed ee £4,488 0 0 
CREO OON 5 sedi cone esses eae 3,975 0 0 
MM carer cua erestetes taosers 3,726 9 0 
BN Be BO vcisiae cvssivcweseesss 3,675 0 0 
SURWERNICO v0.cc-cccecesncscveete 3,504 18 4 
Cashing ......scccsscccccccece 3,349 lv O 
Pritchard & Son 0 0 
Scott 0 0 
Wilson 00 
Kirby oo0e an 0 0 
RTD 55 o0 6s v0 ewencene ca 3,288 0 OU 
WHT ca Kesueecncetie'tceseds 3,210 0 0 
ICV CUEOR voce cece cone seoseus 3,194 0 0 
POVGEL .5..0b0cccscveeseccversies 3,178 0 0 
LAWIENCE ccsccccecscccscecece 3,147 0 0 
WICKOTA SERIO. sos cnet cbnseness 2,987 0 0 
Honeywell... ..ccccccseccescece 2,750 0 0 





For rebuilding a steam flour-mill at Shad Thames, for 
Mr. Henry Carpenter. Messrs. Reeves & Butcher, 
architects. Quantities not supplied :— 


DROP WIL 00.5 o5:s 0 sso tee0s £3,921 0 0 
Messrs. Mansfield .........se 3,792 0 0 
De MON, 66 cin snowtineunceeg oe 3,713 0 0 
Messrs. Ashby & Horner (ac- 

WORN) vioniexiccwincspccrpees 3,600 0 0 





For the armoury, &c., to be built in the grounds of the 
Crystal Palace Company, Sydenham, for the London Rifle 
Brigade. Mr. J. Belcher, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied :— 


RES GRETION, .sisosb0s th cen ces'es £1,186 0 0 
BE, BVODS: cose csc civccsccctiens 1,375 0 0 
Browne & Robinson .......... 1,307 0 O 
Jackson & SHAW... ..cccoscsece 3,950 0 0 
WN 5 ix Occ ess Caveee anna 1,250 0 0 
W. FF. Stevenson... ....003sccesss 1,247 0 0 
McLennan & Bird ............ 1,237 0 0 
Dp EG ox ccc oseaeneeers 1,200 0 0 
DERSIE sci pss beh caenes seuss eae 1,195 0 0 
oe $$ 6/6 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

00 
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ENGINES, 
SINGLE & DOUBLE 


PUMPS, 
OF ALL SIZES, TO ANY DEPTH, 


FOR 


HIRE OR SALE. 











HOLMAN’S Patent CESSPOOL PUMPS, 








CONTRACTORS’ PORTABLE PUMPS, 
Pumps of every description for 





HAND, HORSE, or 8THAM POWER. 


BENJAMIN FOWLER AND CO. WHITEFRIARS. STREET, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
TUDOR-STREET, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, and GRAND JUNCTION WHARF, WHITEFRIARS (not BLACKFRIARS). 





JAMES STIFF, 


MANUFACTURER OF GLAZED STONEWARE DRAIN-PIPES, WATER-CLOSET PANS, SINK-TRAPS, INVERT 
BLOCKS, AND ALL OTHER ARTICLES SUITABLE FOR DRAINAGE PURPOSES; ALSO 


IMPERISHABLE TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY-TOPS, FLUE-PIPES, 
COPINGS, GARDEN EDGINGS, &c. 
LONDON POTTERY, HIGH-STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 
STRAIGHT TUBES, with SOCKET JOINTS, in Two-fect Lengths. 




















HALF-SOCKET PIPES same prices as the Whole Sockets, by the use of which Drains may be readily examined, and Junctions 
INSERTED, IN THE EVENT OF REQUIRING FURTHER CONNECTIONS. 


May be had also at the following Wharfs, viz. :— 
Messrs. GLADDISH’S, Pedlar’s-acre, Gatatater bridge-road ; City- ga Wharf, City Basin ; Dockhead Wharf, Bermondsey ; 
Danvers Wharf, Chelsea ; Pratt Wharf, King’s-road, Cz umden- towr 
Messrs. COLES, SHADBOLT, and CO.’S, St. James’s and Thornhill Wharts, Caledonian-road, Pentonville, 
Messrs. RITCHIE and SMITH’ 8, Ravensbourne Wharf, Greenwich, 
Mr. LAVERS’S, Dowgate Wharf, Canal-road, Hoxton. 
Mr. HENRY TURNER’S, 2, South Wharf, Praed-street, Paddington. 


DRAWINGS, WITH PRICES, WILL BE FORWARDED FREE, ON APPLICATION, 





STEPHEN GREEN AND CO.’S 
GLASS-LINED AND SALT-GLAZED SANITARY GOODS. 








FLUSHING CLOSETS, URINALS, CHIMNEY FLUES, &c. 
IMPERIAL POTTERIES, LAMBETH. 





JOHN DOULTON, BROTHERS, AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL POTTERY, 
ST. HELEN’S. 
STORES—70, SOHO-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DOULTON’S STONEWARE PIPES, 
DOULTON’S HALF-SOCKET PIPES, 
DOULTON’S INVERT BLOCKS FOR SEWER BOTTOMS, 
DOULTON’S PATENT JUNCTION BLOCKS, 
TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY-TOPS, FIRE-CLAY FLUE-PIPES, RIDGE AND 


PAVING-TILES, &c. 





HAYWARD TYLER & CO. 
ENGINEERS AND BRASSFOUNDERS, 


84 anD 85, UPPER WHITECROSS STREET. 

HOWARD’S PATENT 
REGULATING VALVE, 
MANUFACTURED BY H. T. & Co. 

Has been fixed in every situation, and proved to be 
THE ONLY EFFICIENT VALVE 
FOR 
SUPPLYING CLOSETS WITH WATER WITHOUT 
THE COMPLICATED ARRANGEMENT OF 
CRANKS AND WIRES. 


The “Great Eastern” has been fitted with these 
Closets, and hundreds are now in operation in many large 
establishments in the metropolis. 





H. T. § Co. solicit an inspection at the Manufactory, 
where they may be seen in operation. 





NDERHAY’S PATENT 

REGULATOR CLOSETS for con- 

stant or intermitting supply, dispense 

with Cisterns, Service Boxes, Valves, 

Levers, Cranks, &. &c.; much time is 

saved in fixing, ‘and a better flush of water 
obtained in use, 


Pan, Valve, Self-acting, and Servants’ 
Closets, on this principle, may be seen at 
the Works. They are as, cheap, their 
4 is 5,000 of them 

: ave been sold, and no instance of failure 

has oceurred. 








These Stool-valves are cheaper, stronger 
and more ornamental, than any other 
Many thousands are in use, and greatly 
approved of. 


Manufactured by 
Pgs BOTTEN and SON, 
rass Founders, Crawford-passage 
Clerkenwell, London. A 








ENCOURAGE COUNTRY MANUFACTUR. 


a SALT-GLAZED DRALN-PIPES 


are the strongest in the London Market, 










M.B. NEWTON. 


Mi wie fn § STATON 
KGS cwasea 
LONDON Ba 


CLIFF’S STONEWARE SOCKETED PIPES are the best 
GLAZED in the Trade. 


A HANDSOME DISCOUNT IS GIVEN, 
and a good article supplied. The largest Pipes in the Kingdom are 
made by JOSEPH CLIFF, at the Manufactory, Wortley Fire-brick 
Works, near Leeds. Net price per foot, socketed :— 
36- — 3 ft. by 2 feet (oval). 30-inch, 2 ft. Gin. by 1 ft. 9 in, 
9s. 3d. 8s. 5s. 6d. 


6d, b 
a Vinek, 2 ft. by 1 ft. 6 inches, 18- ~. ere inch, 
5s. 4s. 3d. 2s. per foot, 
The thickness of euh F Pipe is com t avith its diamet 
Connection can be made with the sewer at any time. 
__ And the | the Pipes guaranteed t to stand better than any Brickwork. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 








IGH-PRESSURE VALVE COCKS.— 


LAMBERT’S PATENT. 





These Cocks have, during the last five years, one extensively and 
most successfully used in many towns under continuous high pressure, 
varying from 100 to 350 feet ; their efficiency and durability is by expe- 
rience established. 

The Equilibrium Ball-valve is simple and certain in its action and 
is cheaper than the common Cocks now in use. 

Enamelled Iron, Self-acting, and other Closets, upon economic ar- 
rangements, suitable for public buildings, cottages, asylums, &c, 

THOMAS LAMBERT and SON, 
Brass and Iron Founders, Short-street, New- cut, Lambeth, 


ARNERS PATENT 
VIBRATING STANDARD 
PUMPS.—PATENT CAST-IRON PUMPS 
fitted with J. W. and Sons’ Patent Buckets 
and Suckers, which cannot clog in action, fer 
farms, cottages, and wells not exceeding 28 ft. 
Diameter 
of Barrel. Height. & 
2 in, short 1 ft. 7 in. [Fitted for lead, : 
2 
2 
2 





24,, long 3 3 gutta percha 
3 4 dittlo3 6 or cast iron 
34 ,, dittlo3 6 flanged pipe, 
4 ,, dittod 6 L as required. 
24 ” oo with 15 feet of lead pipe 
tached, ready for fixing ........ 
23 on. oo Gitto ditto ..ccceeeeees 214 


The short-barrel Pump is very convenient 
for fixing in situations of limited height — 
space, for the supply of coppers and 5: 
washhouses with soft water from poe hos 

und tanks, or in hot, forcing, and plant 
| seseecny they may be fixed, Ww en desired, 
under the stage.—May be obtained of any 
Ironmonger or Plumber in town or country 
at the above prices, “. fahhgr beng = ~ 

JOHN WARNER and SONS, No. 8, Crescent, Jewin- 

maa pe ee nel descriptien of Machinery £ for J mgs Water, 
by means of wheels, rams, deep well pumps, &c » Mire and 
Garden Engines, &c. &c. Engravings sent on aot” 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS, 
The attention of the Trade is called to 
JOHN WARNER & SONS’ 
PATENT VIBRATING 
STANDARD PUMP, 


which is recommended for the simplicity of 
its construction, and the ease with which it 


yop 
boata 
eo cooooF 


so 
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works, 
By, the F venapeecnes = of the vibrating 
carriage and ex- 
i} msive on and guides are unnecessary, 
i vadaring ne price considerably less thar 
= Pumps made on the old plan. 
ah Beer and Water Engines for pm f finids, 
be i from a depth not ex 3 alse, 
wai os. Engines cons 4 “an cee 
‘ 2. 
¥ — ARNER & SONS, 
8, Crescent, Jewin-street, London, 
Manufacturers and Patentees, 



























THE BUILDER. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ESSRS. LEREW & LEREW will SELL 


by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Camden-street, Camden- 
town, on MONDAY, JANUARY 9th, at TWELVE for ONE o'clock. 
1,400 YELLOW and WHITE DEALS and BATTENS; 200 Pine 
Planks, Deals, and Battens; 300 Spruce, 180 Squares of Flooring, 
5,000 feet Quartering, dry-cut stuff, Doors, Scaffolding, &c.—May be 
viewed Saturday prior and morning of sale, and catalogues had on 
the Premises, and at the Auction Offices, 2, Cardington-street, N.W. 
and 36, Chancery-lane. 


Surplus Lands of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company.—First-class Building Land.— Norwood Junction Station. 


RANCIS FULLER & CO. have received 


instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, London, on 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 26, 1860, about eight acres of superior 
BUILDING LAND, in 28 Lots. This land adjoins the station, where 
seventy-eight trains now stop daily, on their way to and from the 
stations at London-bridge and Pimlico, Croydon, Epsom, and 
Reigate, and from thence to the whole of the south and west of 
England. By the West London Extension Railway, which is now in 
course of construction, the Norwood Junction Station will be brought 
into direct communication with all the railways north of the 
Thames, by which passengers will be enabled to travel from Wales 
and Scotland to Brightou and Dover without change of carriage. 
The public will, therefore, be able to form some idea of the ultimate 
value and importance of land so situated, which is, therefore, with 
great confidence described as first-class building land. The Crystal 
Palace and grounds, replete with instruction, and admirably adapted 
for healthful recreation, are within four minutes of the Norwood 
Junction Station. Under these circumstances it will readily be seen 
that few, if any, spots round London have so great a chance of 
becoming the centre of a large and important district as the land in 
question.—Particulars will be ready ten days prior to the Sale. and 
may be had at the Mart, London ; of Messrs. George FAITHFULL 
& BON, Solicitors, Brighton; at the Secretary’s Office, London- 
bridge ; of the Station-masters at New Cross, Forest-hill, Sydenham, 
Norwood Junction, Croydon (East and West), Epsom, Re‘thill, and 
Krighton : also at the White Hart, Bromley ; of Messrs. FULLER & 
WITHALL, Architects and Surveyors, No. 21, Parliament-street, West- 
minster ; and of the Auctioneers, No. 10, Cornhill, E.C, 


EUSTON ROAD.—TO BE SOLD by AUCTION, by 


SSRS. KEMP, on the PREMISES, 


No. 296, Euston-road (late Bath-place), near the Hampstead- 
road, on MONDAY, JANUARY 16, 1860, at TWELVE for ONE 
o'clock, by order of the Farnley Company (who have relinquished 
this branch of their business), the STOCK of TERRA COTTA; in- 
cluding the royal arms, fountains, fonts, eagles, vultures, lions, 
dolphins, mermaids, life-size figures and statuettes, flower vases, 
pedestals, columns; great variety of trusses, Corinthian and other 
capitals, tazzas, vases, garden-seats, brackets, chimney-pots, fire- 
bricks, stove-backs, balustrades, mouldings, twenty gas stoves, and 
a variety of useful and ornamental items. To be viewed two days 
prior to the sale.— Catalogues on the Preinises, and of the Auctioneers, 
37, Judd-street, W.C. ; and 161, Albany-street, N.W. 


“WESTMINSTER BRIDGE APPROACHES.—SECOND SALE. 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 


ESSRS. GLASIER & SON are favoured 


with instructions from the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Works and Public Buildings, to SELL, by AUCTION, on the Premises, 
on MONDAY, JANUARY 16, at TWELVE for ONE. the valuable 
BUILDING MATERIALS of three houses with shops, Nos. 26, 27, and 
28, Bridge-street, Westminster, comprising cap:tal sound stock brick- 
work, slates, timber in roofs, floors, &c. ; flooring, wainscoting, shop 
fronts, sashes and frames, doors, several tons of lead in flats, gutters, 
pipes, cisterns, &c.; iron columns, paving, fixtures and fittings.—May 
he viewed the day prior and morning of Sale ; and Catalogues had at 
the Office of Works, 12, Whitehall-place ; of JAMES PENNETHORNE, 
Esq. 7, Whitehall-yard ; on the Premises; at GARRAWAY’S; and of 
the Auctioneers, 41, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


RE SHAW AND SHAW. 
ATESSRS. 




















- “ a 
CUTTEN & DAVIS are 
i directed by the Assignees to SELL by AUCTION, on the PRE- 
MISES, 1, John-street, Cambridge Heath, Hackney, on THURSDAY, 
12th JANUARY, a powerful PUNCHEON PRESS and PUNCHES, three 
steam-boilers, quantity of new boiler-plates, two pair of forge be!lows, 
anvils, tools, wrought and cast-iron, &c. To be viewed morning of 
sale.—Catalogues to be had of the Auctioneers, 21, Coleman-street, 
E.C. 


OLD MATERIALS. — GENERAL POST-OFFICE. — By order of the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works and Buildings. 


ESSKS, EVERSFIELD & HORNE will 
SELL by TENDER, on SATURDAY, JANUARY 7th, a 
LARGE QUANTITY of OLD FITTINGS, lying at the General Post- 
office, St, Martin’s-le-Grand.— May be viewed, and Tenders sent to 40, 
Parliament-street, on or before ONE o’clock on SATURDAY, the 7th. 


TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD and EUSTON-ROAD. — Building 
Materials of Dwelling-houses and extensive Warehouses. 


lav & SON are directed to SELL 


by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on TUESDAY, JANUARY 
10th, at TWELVE o'clock, in Lots, all the excellent BUILDING 
MATERIALS, fixtures, and fittings up of the dwelling-houses, furni- 
ture warehouses,and premises at the corner of Euston-road and Totten- 
ham-court-road, being No, 283, Euston-road, and Nos. 137 and 138, Tot- 
tenham-court-road : comprising good sound brickwork, useful timber 
in roofs and floors, 15 squares of slates and slating-boards, glazed 
sashes, doors, partitions, 150 square of boarded floors, 115 feet run of 
late-glass, and other shop-fronts with shutters; plate-glass sky-. 
Tights. 13 iron girders, iron columns, stone-paving, 3,000 feet super 
of zine flats, lead gutters, cisterns and pipes, stoves, royal arms (large 
size) in composition, large mahogany inscription boards, sun blinds, 
shelving and divisions, deal bins, we! &c.—May be viewed the 
day previous, Catalogues had of D. A. COBBETT, Esq. Architect, 
57, Fenchurch-street ; and of PULLEN & SON, 80, Fore-street, 
Cripplegate. 


BATTERSEA RISE, SURREY.— Well-built Leasehold Residences 
and Shops, with the good-will of an old-established and profitable 


Business. 3 Z 

R. STEVENS is_ instructed by the 
Proprietor to submit to PUBLIC COMPETITION, at the 
AUCTION MART, opposite the Bank of England, on THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 19th, at TWELVE for ONE o'clock precisely, the LEASE 
of capital BUSINESS PREMISES: comprising [WO HOUSES with 
large shops, to one of which is attached the trade of a Builder, 
Plumber, and general Contractor, &c. situate in the increasing neigh- 
bourhood of St. John’s-road, Battersea-rise, near Clapham-common, 
and offering an excellent opportunity for extending connection ; to- 
gether held on lease, having about eighteen years’ remainder, at the 
extremely low rent of 377. per annum.—May be viewed by orders 
from the Auctioneer. Particulars and conditions of sale at the Mart ; 
of Mr. RICHARD PRALL, Solicitor, 19, Essex-street, W.C. ; at the 
Estate Exchange, opposite Garraway’s, E.C.; and at the Offices of 
the Aucti , Claph , 8. and Harriet-street, Lowndes- 

sjuare, 8.W. 


OARD of WORKS, WHITECHAPEL 


DISTRICT.—To BUILDERS and OTHERS.— Persons desirous 
of PURCHASING the BRICK WALL, together with the IRON 
RAILING thereupon, at the west-end of the Churchyard, Spitalfields, 
within this District, are requested to forward Tenders for the same to 
the Office of the Board, No. 15, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, on or 
before the 13th day of JANUARY instant.—Further particulars may 
be obtained on application to Mr. FRICKER, Surveyor, at the Office 
of the Board. The purchaser is to remove such wall and railing at his 
own expense, within fourteen days, and to leave the ground clear 
from rubbish. ALFRED TURNER, Clerk. 

15, Great Alie-street, 5th January, 1860. 


UILDERS and Gentlemen requiring 


residences, may have PLOTS of LAND in SELHURST PARK, 
ood Junction Station, healthfully and beautifully 
situated, fronting handsome roads; lodge entrances; thirteen 
minutes’ from London Bridge, seventeen from Pimlico, twenty from 
Hungerford, four from Crystal Palace, fifty from Brighton, and every 
eonvenience which this grand station must yield, branching all over 
England ; pleasant drives, natural drainage, and good sewers; excel- 
lent water and ; materials by railway.—Apply on the Estate, to 
Mr. SMITH, Selhurst Park, 























EVONSHIRE MARBLE.—To MARBLE 


MASONS and OTHERS.—TO BE LET by TENDER, for a 
term. the PETITO MARBLE QUARRIES, situate in St. Mary- 
Church, and near Torquay, Devon, and lately in the occupation of 
Daniel Woodley: containing an inexhaustible stock of the best 
Devonshire marble of every variety, easily raised in very large blocks 
fit for slabs or columns, and which may be removed with great faci- 
lity as the quarry adjoins the sea, and is only about one mile from 
the Tor station of the South Devon Railway. The marble has been 
successfully worked for many years by the late occupier, and the 
demand for the same in the immediate neighbourhood is very con- 
siderable, independently of the trade which may be carried on 
therein in the London and other markets. There is also a quarry on 
the ground from which stone for Jime and other purposes is shipped. 
Persons desirous to take the above may obtain further particulars 
from Mr. J. W. ROWELL, Architect ; or Messrs. W. & C. KITSON, 
Solicitors, Torquay, to whom Tenders should be delivered on or 
before the 31st day of January, 1860. 

Torquay, December 28, 1859, 


ro BRICKMAKERS, BUILDERS, RAIL- 


WAY CONTRACTORS, and OTHERS.—TO BE LET, on 
advantageous terms, a BRICKFIELD, situate on the Northern side of 
London, with every accommodation for a large make, and for obtain- 
ing chalk and breeze, and for delivering the bricks in town —For 
further particulars apply to Mr. GEORGE T. WOODROOFFE, 
1, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 


O CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, 


. CABINET and PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, and 
OTHERS.—Most desirable and roomy WORKSHOPS, with stores, 
sheds, good yard, and dwelling-house, and inclosed with iron gates, 
TO BE LET, or the lease to be disposed of.—Apply at 354, Nutford- 
place, Edgware-road, near the Marble Arch, 


FFICES.—SUITES of lofty and spacious 


ROOMS, RESIDENCE, &c. in a most eligible and central situa- 
tion at the West End, TO BE LET, suitable for a public society, or first- 
class professional purposes. A noble, very lofty, and elegant room, 
capable of holding 350 persons, can be had, in conneetion only with 
the preceding, for occasional soiré-s, converzatione, &c. Apply to 
Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 


REEHOLD BUILDING LAND and a 
FREEHOLD HOUSE, in Queen’s-road, Bayswater, FOR SALE. 

The ground is adapted for the erection of two houses (one a 
public-house), and about fourteen sets of stabling, and would be 
sold with or without the house, or let on building lease.—Apply to 
—— VINCENT & BANCKS, Land Agents and Auctioneers, 43, Pall- 
mall, 


NLAPHAM PARK.—TO BE LET 
“4 ’ 
J) UNFURNISHED, a most desirable RESIDENCE, built in the 
late Mr. Cubitt’s best style, standing in its own tastefully-arranged 
grounds; consisting of lawn, flower and kitchen gardens, and well- 
stocked orchard. The residence contains eight superior bed-chambers, 
bath-room, three handsome reception-rooms, complete offices, capital 
coach-house and stabling.—For terms and cards to view, apply at 
Messrs. MANSELL & ELLIOTT’S City Estate Offices, 16, Cornhill. 


(NHASEVILLE PARK, WINCHMORE 


HILL.—The owner of this Estate, containing upwards of sixty 
acres of meadow, wood, and arable land, situated in the most healthy 
part of the County of Middlesex, and commanding very picturesque 
and extensive scenery, is disposed to SELL the FREEHOLD in 
separate plots, or to LET the same on leases for ninety-nine years, for 
the erection of detached villa residences. The estate is bounded by 
excellent roads, and is within a very easy distance of the towns of 
Southgate, Enfield, and Edmonton, and about 200 yards northward of 
Chase-Sice Tavern.—For plans and particulars. apply to Messrs. 
YOUNG & SON, Architects, No. 35, King-street, Cheapside, London. 


OMFORD.—TO BE SOLD or LET, on 
LEASE, a large BUILDING, situate at the east end of thetown 
of Remford (lately occupied for the county court), applicable for suites 
of offices, with a lecture-hall over, literary or mechanics’ institute, 
general assemblies, balls, &c. An attached piece of ground, in the 
rear of the above, will be sold or leased with it —Also TO BE SOLD or 
LET, in the same locality, 4 or 5 acres of land, suitable for building 
purposes. The soil is rich brick-earth, and capable of making an 
evormous quantity of bricks, &e«.— Application to be made to 
FRANCIS EDWARDS, Esq. Surveyor, 17, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, 
London, W.C. ‘ 


O IRONFOUNDERS—TO LET 

. ’ 

capital PREMISES, about 130 feet square, built for an iron- 

foundry, and adjoining a large engineering establishment, situated 

about one mile from a free dock on the Thames, and adjoining a 

branch of the Great Western and North-Western Railways.—Apply to 
L. 8. 1, Anchor-alley, Upper Thames-street. 


UILDING LAND TO BE LET, for a 


term of 99 years, nine miles from London Bridge. Railway 
commu.iication (no tunnels); houses much sought after, being the 
prettiest site within twenty miles of London. Houses, from 757. to 
1002. are all let ; not one new house of any description unoccupied in 
the whole parish. Money advanced as the work proceeds, if required. 
Apply to Mr. B. PARKS, Lewisham, Kent. 


O BUILDERS.—TO BE SOLD, or LET 

on BUILDING LEASES, FREEHOLD LAND, close to Hamp- 

ton Court Palace and Railway Station. Money and Bricks advanced. 
Apply to KENT & SON, Hampton, Middlesex. 



































0 BUILDERS, &c.—TO BE DISPOSED 


OF, an old-established and lucrative general BUILDING 
BUSINESS, which has been carried on, in a Market Town in one of 
the Midland Counties, by the present Proprietor and his family for 
upwards of sixty years, The business premises are extensive and very 
convenient. The rent and coming in d Satisfactory reasons 
will be given for the sale of the business.—Apply, by letter, B. C. care 
of Mr. Steel, 89, Chancery-lane, London. 


AW and PLANING MILLS to be 


DISPOSED OF, doing a good trade, and capable of being greatly 
increascd.—Mr. J. Y. GIBBS is favoured with instructions to DISPOSE 
OF the MACHINERY and BUSINESS of the REGENT SAW- MILLS, 
Bromley, Middlesex (as carried on by the widow of the late Mr. Thomas 
Varty). It has been established about five years ; all the machinery is 
in first-rate order, including high-pressure engine with framing suit- 
able for another cylinder of the same power ; cylindrical steam boiler, 
shafts and counter shafts, sawing bench, double deal sawing frame, 
with cylinder ; aguide frame on wheels for;hand-bench, sundry circular 
and straight saws, moulding benches, and every requisite for carrying 
on the business, together with three powerful and useful horses, har- 
ness, strong timber-carriage, carts, whym, and numerous other effects.— 
For particulars apply to Mr, J. Y. GIBBS, Auctioneer, &c. Nos. 61 and 
83, High-street, Poplar, E. 


O ENGINEERS, ARTESIAN WELL- 


BORERS, and OTHERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, by Private 
Contract, the GOODWILL, MANUFACTURING IMPLEMENTS, 
TOOLS, STOCK-IN-TRADE, &c. of the late Mr, David Greenley, of 
London, Civil Engineer and Well-borer ; also, the Machinery, Plant, 
and Patent of Greenley’s new Great Earth-boring Machine, which has 
just successfully completed, for the corporation of Birmingham, the 
largest artesian well in the world.—Address, the Executors of the late 
David Greenley, care of Messrs. Monckton & Co, 1, Raymond-buildings, 
Gray’s-inn, London, W.C. 














CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
Patron, H.R.H. the PRINCE CONSORT.— Exhibition of 
Childe’s splendid new Phantasmagoria. Daily, at Half-past Two, and 
Haif-past Seven. Lecture by E. V. Gardner, Professor of Chemistry, 
on the Philosophy of Magic. Exhibition of the beautiful Coloured 
Fire Cloud. New Entertainment by Mr. George Buckland, ‘‘ Motley,” 
or the Ways of the World; musically, vocally, serio-comically, and 
ictorially illustrated. The Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, Lecture by 
Mr. King, “ Scientific Recreations.” Dissolving Views: India and 
China, New Chromatropes, Diver, Diving Bell, &. &c, &c, 





ERRA SS } 3 Fe 


TO ARCHITECTS. 

J. M. BLASHFIELD respectfully acquaints the profession that he is 
now fully prepared to EXECUTE, at his new works, ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DETAILS in this material, either of brick or stone colour, in 
the very best manner, and fully equal to the finest works extant in 
Italy or elsewhere. 

For many years he has made this subject a careful study, and he is 
now enabled to devote his entire attention to the modelling, mould- 
ing, finishing, and burning of large and small works, in the descrip- 
tion of pottery commonly known by the name of Terra Cotta. 

He rests his claim to the patronage of architects for accuracy of out- 
line, delicacy of finish, hardness and durability of material. Colossal 
Statues, Statuettes, Busts, Bassi Relievi, Acroteria, Consoles, Capitals, 
Terminals, Modillions, Tracery, String Courses, Columns, Pilasters, 
Balusters, Cornices, Copings, Pedestals, Coats of Arms, Fountain 
Basins, Tazz, Flower Trays, Flower Pots, &c. in Terra Cotta. 

Entire fronts of buildings may be covered with this material by 
forming the plain surface of Terra Cotta Bricks. This substance will 
resist the action of the acids and alkalis so in the at ph 
of large towns, and can be always washed clean with a brush and 
water, or by water from the hose of a small fire-engine. IT IS FIRE 
AND FROST PROOF, and will bear a pressure equal to the best 
Sicilian marble or granite. 

J. M. BLASHFIELD has many hundreds of models of Greek, 
Etruscan, Roman, and Renaissance Vases, Tazz, Patere, &c. Also, 
a fine selection of Statues, Busts, Statuettes, Candelabra, &c. 

Samples of the ware may be seen at 1 Wharf, Praed-street, Padding- 
ton, London, W.; and at the Works, stamford, Lincolnshire. 

N.B.—Letters for estimates should be addressed to the latter place. 


ERRA COTTA WORKS, 


4 BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON, 8. 

MARK H. BLANCHARD & CO. Successors to COADE’S ORIGINAL 
TERRA COTTA WORKS, established 1763, and the recipient of the 
PRIZE MEDAL, at the Exhibition of 1851, for MATERIAL and 
WORKMANSHIP in TERRA COTTA, have the honour to inform the 
Nobility, Gentry, Architects, and others, that they can be SUPPLIED 
from the above Works with every article in this imperishable and 
invaluable Material in Sculptural and Architectural Embellishments, 
suitable to the Palace, Mansion, or Cottage, which will be found to be 
unequalled in price, quality, and durability ; and the Works of this 
Establishment have stood the test of time. 

A beautiful variety of Statues, Statuettes, Vases, Tazz, Fountains, 
Flower Pots, Garden Edging, Balustrade Terminals, and other adorn- 
ments, suitable for the Conservatory, Flower Garden, and Grounds, at 
prices unprecedented. Architects, &c, waited upon, and Estimates 
furnished, 

An illustrated Priced Catalogue wll be forwarded upon the receipt 

of eight postage-stamps. 


MPERISHABLE TESSELATED -PAVE- 


MENTS, combining a highly decorative and economical substi- 
tute for ordinary floors of their perishable coverings. MAW and CO.’S 
Pattern-book, designed by M. Digby Wyatt, esq. together with a 
special design and estimate of cost adapted to any given dimensions of 
hall, passage, conservatory, verandah, frieze, &c. will be sent on appli- 
cation to Benthall Works, Broseley, Salop. 

May be seen at the Exhibition of Building Inventions, &c, now 
open at the Galleries of the Architectural Exhibition, 9, Conduit- 
street. Free. 

London Agent—W. B. SIMPSON, 456, West Strand, who has on 
view a great variety of Speci of the Pav t 


EAKE’S TERRO-METALLIC TILES, 


PIPES, &c.—Notice is hereby most respectfully given, that the 
LONDON DEPOT for this WARE is REMOVED to No. 21 Wharf, 
Macclesfield-street North, City-road Basin, N. 2ndly, that the trade 
term, ‘‘ TERRO-METALLIC” is the exclusive right of the Proprietor ; 
and 3rdly, that the ‘‘ Reports of the Juries,” page 581, of the Great 
Exhibition, note the grant of a First-class Medal, and rank the Manu- 
factories known so long as ‘‘ The Tileries,” Tunstall, Staffordshire, as 
the first of the kind in the world. 























STAFFORDSHIRE BLUE BRICKS, 
“NGRAM’S PATENT SOLID BRICKS, 


tested in a compound hydraulic press, and the pressure required 
to crush them SINGLY averaged 150 TONS each, while under the 
same press the Staffordshire hand-made Blue Bricks were crushed at 
an average pressure of 76 TONS, thus showing the SUPERIOR 
STRENGTH of the PATENT SOLID BRICKS to be 74 TONS. 
The PATENT SOLID BRICKS will bear a greater pressure, are 
more dense, and LESS ABSORBENT than any that are made, 


L. M. TATHAM, Sole Agent, 
14, SOUTH-WHARF, PADDINGTON, W. 


ILLIAM GILBERT, Junior, 
GENERAL CLAY MANUFACTURER, 
ROUNDS HILL BLUE BRICK, and TILE WORKS, 
BLOOMFIELD, TIPTON, SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
(Adjoining the railways and canals), 


RICKS—WANTED, about 200,000 


STOCKS.—Apply, by letter prepaid, stating price and where 
situated, to A. B. Mr. Swannell, No. 4, Clifton-road, Maida-vale, W. 











ISLE OF WIGH 


INE WHITE FACING BRICKS, 


WHITE and RED CUTTERS ; also 
FANCY MOULDED WHITE BRICKS of various designs, 
At the Kilns, 
EAST COWES PARK, ON THE RIVER MEDINA. 


PRE BRICKS, LUMPS, and TILES 


of every description. 


JOHN NEWTON and CO. 


HONDURAS WHARF, 74, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, 8.E. 
Begs to solicit the patronage of Consumers, Gas Companies, Engineers, 
Builders, &c. &c. 
Depdt for Ramsay’s Newcastle Fire Bricks, Clay Retorts, Sanitary 
Pipes, Chimney-tops, Dutch Clinkers, &c. at the lowest prices. 
Shipping orders executed with despatch, 


RIZE BRICK-MAKING MACHINES.— 


Dry Clay Brick Machine, Silver Medal, Warwick, 1859. Plastic 
Clay Brick Machine, Silver Medal, Warwick, 1859. Brick and Tile 
Machine, prize 57. Warwick, 1859, An illustrated catalogue, post free, 
on application to Mr. H. CHAMBERLAIN, Sandford Works, Ware- 
ham, Dorset, 














CCIDENTS of EVERY KIND and from 


ANY CAUSE insured against by an annual payment of 3/. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 1,0002, at death, or 61. weekly for injury. 
ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN of those insured is injured 
yearly by Accident of some description. 
No Extra Premium for Members of Volunteer Rifle Corps. 
No charge for Stamp Duty. 
For terms, prospectuses, &c. apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, and at the Head Office. 
This Company alone, without union or amalgamation with any 
other Company, has paid in 
COMPENSATION 53,0002. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 
Office,—3, Old Broad-street, E.C, 











Lonpow :—Printed by CnarLes WyMay, Printer, at the Printing Office 
of COX & WYMAN, Nos. 74 and 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields ; and published by 
the said CHARLEs Wyman, at the Office of “Tae BurLper,” No.1, 
York-street, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent-garden, both in the 
County of Middlesex.—Saturday, January 7, 1859, 
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